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DELC 


MOTORS 


The next time a machine is down and the investi- 
gation shows that the motor is really “done for” 
reach for the telephone and get a new Delco on 
the job. 


Delco integrals are now winning their spurs in 
replacement service . . . they have long been a 
favorite in the original equipment field. 


THERE’S A DELCO FOR PRACTICALLY 
ANY INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION 
Open and closed motors up to 100 h.p. for standard 
foot mountings. NEMA C&D flange-mounted mo- 
tors up to 30 h.p. Available through local Delco 

motors distributors. 


DELCO PRODUCTS 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Dayton, Ohio 


Available Through Local Delco Motors Distributors 
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NEW PROFESSION: INVESTOR RELATIONS 


‘OR quite some time industry has been de- 

veloping its programs of industrial rela- 
tions, public relations and employee relations 
—but now we have another: investor rela- 
tions. It has come into being because corpor- 
ations discovered that stockholders were not 
getting the management side of the story, so 
the stockholders were not supporting man- 
agement’s plans for technological progress. 
The reason is simply that investors dislike 
seeing the purchase of new equipment af- 
fect their dividends. Unless the new equip- 
ment is to be used for a greater dividend at a 
later date, the investor—rightly—doesn’'t 
want his company to buy it. That is just good 
business. But the investor sometimes forgets 
that his management probably knows what 
it is doing, being much closer to the actual 
responsibility for the success or failure of the 
business. 

Leaving the corporation management pic- 
ture is the day when management spoke to 
the investor only when the investor asked a 
question, or via the Annual Report to Stock- 
holders. The new consideration is a full-time 
job that requires a specialist in both in- 
dustrial relations, general administration and 
public relations. Hence we see companies be- 
ginning to announce the appointments of 
Directors of Investor Relations, and we begin 
to note happily cooperative stockholders with 
new zest for the technological progress of 
their companies. 

Once again management has found that a 
forthright presentation of the facts—educa- 
tion—is solving another dilemma. 


WORLD-SPLITTER POPULAR 


| ted regular features of MANAGE have 
proved as popular as “The Man Who Split 
The World—The Life of Karl Marx.” Evi- 
dence shows that Americans are afraid of 
communism and wish to fight it, but they fear 
they would not recognize it if it popped up 
next to them at Saturday evening's supper 
table. Before communism can be understood, 
one must first know something about the 
miserable, confused life of Karl Marx, its 
originator. Then communism becomes simple. 
It is a ridiculously stupid doctrine instigated 
by a man who failed at everything he tried to 
do because he was a ridiculously stupid man. 

The American Economic Foundation is in- 
vestigating plans for publishing the series of 
twelve chapters in booklet form after the con- 
clusion of the articles in MANAGE in Decem- 


ber. If you wish to be kept informed about 
this booklet publication, write directly to 
MANAGE, 


LET’S NOT GET TOO PERFECT 


HORTLY after the liner United States 

docked in New York from its record-break- 
ing Atlantic crossing, the French liner. 
Flandre, started its maiden voyage. But a 
clogged fuel system and a short-circuited 
switchboard so plagued the sleek Flandre 
that it docked in New York harbor nearly 
twenty-three hours late. So in the wake of all 
the cheering about the United States being 
the finest ship in all the world, the American 
press made fun of the Flandre and ridiculed 
the French Lines’ version of luxury travel 
as compared with that the U. S. has to offer. 
It was embarrassing to France and it was 
emnbarrassing to the typical American, who 
is a pretty modest sort of fellow. 


BACKGROUNDS FOR SUCCESS... 


7 he American Institute of Management has 
compiled an interesting survey on the 
general background characteristics of mem- 
bers of the executive management profession. 
For instance, out of 196 chief executives of 
leading companies in the U. S. 80 of them 
were born in the Midwest... and only five on 
the Pacific Coast: 69 were born in the Middle 
Atlantic states and 15 were born in the South. 

Of 204 company presidents, 51 did not go 
to college at all. Yale led all universities by 
having 25 of the 204 among its alumni. Har- 
vard was second with 18. Eastern colleges, in 
general, supplied over 42 per cent of the busi- 
ness and industrial presidents. 

Eighty-two of the presidents were between 
the ages of 50 and 59, which appears to be the 
most popular age to become company presi- 
dent. None was between 30 and 39, but there 
were 32 between the ages of 40 and 49. There 
were only 14 between 70 and 79, however. 

Of the 26 directors and executive officers 
of the National City Bank of New York, it is 
interesting to note, all but four are college 
men. The director who holds the most other 
directorates is one of the four who did not get 
a college education, however. While the Har- 
vard and Yale men drift along with only 
three to 16 directorships of big companies, 
the no-college man has 18. 











ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


There are several reasons for the 
editors to call particular attention to 
this issue of MANAGE. In the first 
place, it is being rolled off the presses 
of The Otterbein Press of Dayton, O., 
just five city blocks from the editorial 
offices. This has made for considerably 
better editorial-mechanical coordina- 
tion than even before possible. A new 
“speedomat” mailing system shoots the 
magazines into the mails as soon as 
they come off the presses. 

This is the pre-convention issue of 
MANAGE. and it is loaded with spe- 
cial information regarding the 29th NAF 
Annual Convention to be held in Cleve- 
land, September 17-20. This will not 
only be of interest to the delegates who 
will attend, but those men of manage- 
ment back home will be able to look 
forward to the authoritative reports 
and commentaries to come out of the 
convention. 

Thirdly, this is the first issue of the 
second vear of the “new” MANAGE, 
and the policy of editorial rejuvenation 
is moving ahead even more rapidly 
than in the past year. Readership re- 
sponse to advertisements and editorial 
matter has set all-time highs in the 
four-year history of MANAGE, so it 
is with the expressed confidence of the 
readers and the advertisers that the 
editors prepare to make every issue in 
the months ahead the “best” issue yet 
published. 








It takes the combined skills of over 
80 production foremen at Marion Power 
Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio, to pro- 
duce the world’s largest power shovel, 
the Marion 5561, featured on this 
month’s cover. Carrying a 45 cubic 
yard dipper, the giant stripper works 
round the clock and plays an important 
role in the economic recovery of coal 
veins lying under deep layers of over- 
burden. An example of its range and 
capacity: It could conceivably pick up 
a roomful (average size living room) of 
dirt, swing it two-thirds of a city block, 
and dump it on top of a 7-story build- 
ing. 
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“Say, Peg... 


We’ve got a date / 


“We go down to Town Hall first thing tomorrow.” 
“What on earth for, John?” 


“To register, of course. The paper’s full of 
reminders. Can’t vote if you don’t register first, 
you know.” 


“Yes, of course. But what brought this on?” 


“Well, Peg, a lot of us were holding an indigna- 
tion meeting this afternoon down at Tony’s 
barber shop.” 


“About Tony?” 


“’Course not. Bob Carson was sounding off on 
the subject of corruption and inefficiency in 
local, state and national government. Stan Dukas 
was burned up about high taxes, like Pete Orson 
was about the high cost of living.” 


“And what did Tony have to say, John?” 


“Well, he didn’t say much at first. But finally Tony 
asked us if we'd voted in the /ast election. Had 
to admit we didn’t. Then he asked if we'd 
registered yet for this year’s. He had us there, 
too. Then he said this was a pretty good country 
as far as be was concerned . . . and it was our 
job to keep it that way. He said if we wanted 
honesty and integrity in America we should 
apply it to our own personal lives; to our own 
business lives, too. And see to it that honest and 
patriotic men got elected to office.” 


“I suppose you men got mad at Tony?” 


“Heck no! I even over-tipped him. He was right, 
wasn’t he? . . . reminding us, both as citizens 
and businessmen, that we’ve got a mighty impor- 
tant stake in whether this country prospers or 
not. Like Tony said, that goes for today, tomor- 
row and twenty years from now.” 


“Anyways, I'm going to register first thing in 
the morning. And, by golly, it’s a man’s duty to 
see that his wife registers, too. So don’t forget 
we have a date!” 


“Don't be silly, John. I registered weeks ago!” 


“Oh. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building e Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Republic BECAME strong in a strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free...an America whose mighty truck 
fleets speed the many products of factories and farms to 
every corner of the land. Through the Trucking Industry, 
Republic serves America ... with alloy steels for tough, 
wear-resistant moving parts; with high-quality pig irons 
for motor blocks and cylinder heads; and with carbon, 
stainless and electroplated steels for truck bodies and 
cabs. Yes, with so much of the nation’s productive might 
dependent upon trucks, Republic is proud indeed that 
its steel helps keep them rolling. 
+ * *~ 


This advertisement is one of a series appear- 

ing in general and farm magazines, and in ! 
plant city newspapers. For a complete set of | 
full color reprints, write Department Q, | 
Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland 1, Ohio. J} 
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FOREMEN are 


“IN THE MIDDLE" 


Yes, at Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, 
the foremen are “in the middle.” That is—they 
are the key men whose work is at the very heart 


of Revere’s operations. 


That is why, at Revere, the foremen are 
thoroughly informed of all developments within 
the company. Their close contact with other 
management personnel is maintained through 


meetings, letters and booklets that are all a part 





of Revere’s progressive Foremen’s Understand- 


ing Program. 


When Paul Revere founded the first copper 
mill in America, it is probable that his business 
associates were also his friends and neighbors. 
It is still recognized at Revere Copper and Brass 
Incorporated that everyone’s future personal 
success depends on the team-work of all. That’s 


why we're all “partners in Revere.” 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago and Clinton, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N.Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere 
SEE REVERE'S “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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Where do profits go? 


To buy jobs 





— READ IN THE PAPERS the big figures of 
corporation profits, and picture all this money 
going into the pockets of stockholders. It just 
is not so— : 


Since the war, more than half of the profits made 
by private corporations in America had to be kept, 
to modernize plants and equipment. And even that 
— hasn’t been enough; companies have had to borrow 
a to do the job—some even more than their total profits. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


The new and better machinery which these profits 
and borrowings bought has made possible the 
higher postwar wages, and has kept America com- 
petitive with the rest of the world, without which 
untold Americans could be out of jobs. 


In these six postwar years American corporations 
have averaged a profit of less than 5 cents on each 
dollar of their sales. Of this, 58% was needed in 
the business, to insure better products and jobs for 
workers, and only 42% went to the owners who 


made those products and jobs possible. 


42% of 5 cents—=2%o¢. A pretty low price we 
Americans pay to hire the money that insures our 
unequalled standard of living. 


Source: ‘National Income,’”’ supplement to Survey 
of Current Business. 


The Economic Report to the President. 
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To Foremen and Supervisors 


for EXCELLENCE 


in helping to guide 


American 
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Your f leadership 


makes you important! 


“You should never forget your individual im- 


portance . . . the dependence so many place upon 
you.” 


Those words were addressed recently by a 
speaker to all foremen and supervisors. In those 
words is the essence of the meaning of “leader- 


ship” ... the dependence of others on an indi- 
vidual. 


Your employes depend upon you .. . customers 
depend upon you... and the owners of your 
organization depend upon you. “Leadership” is 
the only word that adequately describes the posi- 
tion of an individual whose responsibilities are so 
all-inclusive. 


Yes . .. your leadership does make you im- 
portant! Important to employes, to customers and 
to those whose investment created and is building 
your organization. 





industry! 


Without skilled management, industry would col- 
lapse from sheer inability to get a job done. .. and done 
right. That’s the big reason why America’s industrial 
foremen and supervisors . . . the largest single segment 
of management .. . play such a vital part in our in- 
dustrial accomplishment. | 


People @ Processes @ Policies 


As a foreman or supervisor, you are close to 
the problems involving people, processes and pol- 
icies. You must know how to deal with your em- 
ployes, how to guide them, instruct them and 
direct them. 


You must know processes which are a part of 
your responsibility, how to get the most from 
them, how to improve them, how to make them 
deliver effectively. 


And you must know organization policies 
which in these times cover more and more fields 
of activity. 


You and your effective performance of a multi- 
tude of duties are a bulwark supporting our 
American free, competitive enterprise system. 
For your service to industry and to your country, 
we salute you! 


DAYTON DIVISIONS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Aeroproducts @ 


Inland Manufacturing 


Delco Products * 


Frigidaire 


Moraine Products 
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Young man on the way UP 


That air of success about so many young businessmen traveling 

TWA-—there’s a good reason for.it. They've learned early that 

success is in the air . . . that the way to go places in business 

is to go places for business—fast and often! TWA is made-to-order 

for that. Key cities coast to coast and overseas are linked 

with the speed and frequency and luxury service that Where in the world do you want to go? For informa- 


. k P tion and reservations, call TWA t t t. 
make for successful trips. Mightv comfortable ones, too! Baas eT. ee a ee 


ACROSS THE U.S. AND overseas... FLY “E— 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


&.3.M.- EUROPE: AFRICA-ASIA 








The Whole World 
ooks up to 
the Rocket |! 


Oldsmobile’s singing 
sweethearts invite 
you to try a thrilling 
“Rocket Ride”! 


“ROCKET”! . . . a magic name to more than a million Oldsmobile 
owners! “ROCKET”! ... flashing high-compression power at its very 
best! “ROCKET”! . . . drive the sensational Super “88” for your 
once-in-a-lifetime “Rocket” thrill! Experience the smooth, swift 
surge of “Rocket” Engine power as it teams with Hydra-Matic 
Super Drive*! Thrill to the ease of GM Hydraulic Steering*—the 
amazing convenience of the Autronic-Eye*, Oldsmobile’s automatic 
headlight dimmer! Come ride the ““Rocket”—there’s nothing else 
like it! Make your date with Oldsmobile’s brilliant new Super “88”! 
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*Hydra- Matic Super Drive, GM Hydraulic Steering, 


Autronic-Eye, optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories 


wr DUDS MOBILE 


OLDSMOBILE DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION «¢ LANSING, MICH. 


Above, Oldsmobile Super “88” 2-Door Sedan. 
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The Issue 
‘ LIBERTy 
. JUSTICE 
’ HUMANITy 
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The best election in 50 years... 








That was 1900, the year Bryan and McKinley were running. What made it 
such a good election was that 72% of the people voted. Even that figure 
isn’t earth-shaking. But look at what has been happening since. 


Only once in the last 50 years has there been a 60% turnout of voters. Just once. 
And in 1948, voting slumped to the incredible low of 52% of all eligible voters. 


That means government by half the people! 


Where were the rest of the voters? Where will they be in November? 
That’s something foremen all over the United States can help answer. 


Because you know a lot of the non-voting 48%. They may live next door. 
They may be men you work with. They may be close relatives, 
personal friends, men you do business with. 


All you have to do is ask them — 





Are you registered ? 


Are you going to vote in November? 
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Two simple questions will help them to start thinking about their 
responsibilities as U.S. citizens. 


As foremen you know you can’t run a business w ith only half the people working. 
And you can’t run a democracy with only half the people voting. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN 


This advertisement paid for by industries supporting 
the American free enterprise system. 


Briacs 


builds 
better 


In the more than forty years since its founding, the 
Briggs Manufacturing Company has established an 
enviable reputation for outstanding quality. From 
the beginning, the Briggs business creed has been 
based on the firm belief that there is never a valid 
reason for accepting anything less than the best. 
The automobile bodies, Beautyware plumbing fix- 
tures and other products, as well as the huge volume 
of defense work being produced by Briggs today are 
proof of the success of that underlying principle. 
And the people who make up the Briggs team are 
dedicated to the idea that the standards which have 
been so firmly established will never be lowered. 


BRIGGS 
Manufacturing Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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[’ is the consummate opinion of 
the better students of our econ- 
omy that management should now 
be considered a profession. What 
is a profession? The dictionary 
states that a profession is an oc- 
cupation that involves a liberal 
education and mental rather than 
manual work. A true liberal edu- 
cation is based on the dignity of 
man and the highest ideals. It aims 
to produce keenness of mind and 
generosity of heart. Accordingly 
the recognized professions have a 
sense of responsibility to their fel- 
lowmen. This is manifest in the 
field of medicine, law, the church, 
and education. In recent years man- 
agement has recognized more and 
more its responsibilities to the 
other groups with which it has con- 
tacts. 

Management touches the stock- 
holders, the workers, the custom- 
ers, and the general public. If it 
can reconcile the demands of these 
interested groups in a just way, it 
will accomplish a great deal for the 
peace of society. This is not an easy 
task. It does call for an enlightened 
mind and statesmanship. It means 
that long-term interests are more 
important than individual and im- 
mediate ones. In the past manage- 
ment seemed to devote itself ex- 
clusively to the immediate interest 
of the stockholder. No wonder then 
that the efforts of workers to or- 
ganize were opposed. No wonder 
that restrictive practices in pro- 
duction with high prices injured 
the customer. 

One of the great responsibilities 
which management must strive to 
fulfill is the preservation of free- 
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Management 
is a Profession 


By Rev. Richard M. McKeon, S.J.., 


Director of the LeMoyne School of 
Industrial Relations, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


dom. General Robert W. John- 
son, the well-known industrialist, 
in an address before the Society 
for Advancement of Management 
in November, 1950, mentioned the 
gigantic accomplishments of mod- 
ern management. Then he warned 
that only in a free society were 
such things possible. Therefore 
management must be ever alert to 
protect the freedom of all our 
citizens. Answering the question: 
“What is the true ground of free- 
dom?” he said: “Where Christian 
belief is strong does freedom flour- 
ish. This is no mere coincidence. 
Rather it becomes apparent that 
freedom is grounded in, and finds 
its true application in, the Chris- 
tian teaching of the fundamental 
dignity of man. It is because of 
the constitution of his nature and 
the destiny of his nature that man 
must be free if he is to really live. 
And the path to his destiny, the 
true fulfillment of himself as man, 
is traced for him by that Christian 
ethic. The only worth-while prog- 
ress with absolute value is moral 
progress.” 

Management should see that the 
stockholder receives a fair return 
on his investment. In former 
years most of the profits went 
back to the stockholders. Now 
management sees the necessity of 
expanding plant facilities, increas- 
ing production, and creating more 
job opportunities. To this end 
profits are now directed. In the 
enormous expansion of American 
industry in 1951 it is estimated that 
over 80 per cent were financed by 
profits. 

It is presumed that with the ma- 


turity of labor-management rela- 
tions the responsibility of manage- 
ment toward the workers should 
bespeak statesmanship. Here the 
remarks of General Johnson point 
out the foundation of good indus- 
trial relations—the recognition of 
the dignity of man. It is a grave 
mistake to think that workers de- 
sire only a just wage. Being hu- 
man they also expect praise for 
jobs well done and opportunity to 
advancement. They are anxious 
to understand their industry more 
thoroughly and to have a sense of 
participation in its success. 

The American customer is will- 
ing to pay for a good product. Man- 
agement has the responsibility to 
produce the necessities of life in an 
efficient way so that the price will 
be reasonable. Fortunes have been 
made by volume production at low 
margins of profits. Today restric- 
tive practices are frowned on. Dur- 
ing the present defense program 
management will do the best it can 
under trying circumstances to sta- 
bilize prices. 

A strike in any big industry 
sorely affects the community and 
the general public. At that time 
the issues surrounding the strike 
are portrayed in the press. Public 
reaction is noted carefully. We 
cite this to emphasize that man- 
agement has relationships with the 
community which cannot be disre- 
garded. Progressive plants wel- 
come visits by local people, dis- 
tribute descriptive literature, and 
run articles about their activities in 
the newspapers. The leaders in 
management should give freely to 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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EVERY MINUTE OF EVERY DAY... 


“Ethyl” antiknock compound helps millions of gasoline engines 


do more work, and do it more economically 


The power that America gets from its millions of gaso- 
line engines is more important than ever. Today 70% of 
passenger-car mileage is essential. 75% of the nation’s 
freight—much of it defense material—is moved by truck. 
Buses carry 25,000,000 passengers daily. And, of course, 
it is gasoline that keeps our air transport flying and most 
of our military equipment rolling. 


These engines are able to do more work and do it more 
efficiently, because of the availability of today’s high- 
quality gasolines. These greatly improved fuels are made 
possible by the many refining advancements in the petro- 
leum industry and through the addition of antiknock 
compounds. Today, billions of gallons of gasoline annually 
are improved with “Ethyl” antiknock compound. 


Higher octane gasoline makes possible higher compres- 
sion engines—which perform better and develop more 
work from every gallon of fuel. Without high octane gas- 
oline these engines would knock or “‘ping”—lose power, 
overheat, and run up repair bills. 


So, you see, there isn’t a moment of the day when 
“Ethyl” antiknock compound isn’t doing a job some- 
where. A product you never see is tremendously impor- 
tant, both in our daily lives and in helping to meet the 
demands of our armed forces. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


A Progressive Organization 
Baton Rouge, La. « Houston, Texas 
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THE IMPORTANCE 
OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


RAINING and education are not 

synonymous terms. The usual 
connotation of both words is “the 
causing of others or oneself to ac- 
quire knowledge or skill.” How- 
ever, the word “train” almost in- 
variably suggests education di- 
rected toward a specific field of en- 
deavor. 

I believe that adequate training 
is one of the basic requirements of 
the American way of life. Our so- 
ciety becomes more and more com- 
plex and the material basis for it 
becomes increasingly technical in 
nature. All of us recognize the fact 
that our activities are becoming 
more intricate and interdependent. 
As a result of this the demands 
made upon the individual are 
greater. If the individual is to make 
the contribution necessary to estab- 
lish and maintain his position as a 
positive factor in our society, he 
must receive specialized training 
which will enable him to do a job 
efficiently. 

Of course, this has always been 
true to a limited extent, but today 
it has become a matter of primary 
importance. Sheer ability is no 
longer enough. Our present needs 
require the services of an individ- 
ual who has knowledge and skills 
concerning specific things. 


LEARNING IS A CONTINUOUS 
PROCESS. Each individual makes 
a persistent effort to adapt to the 
successive challenges that confront 
him. If proper assistance is not 
given him initially, at the very 
least a great deal of corrective in- 
struction and re-learning is gener- 
ally necessary. More likely, if 
proper training is not provided, or 
if it is not properly directed, the 
individual may be unable to con- 
tribute effectively to society. He 
may even develop into a detracting 
influence. 

Industrial training does not and 
should not be directed toward de- 
veloping in the individual every- 
thing that he will need to know for 
successful living. That job belongs 
to other agencies such as our public 
schools, colleges, universities, and 
the home. However, I believe that 
we will all agree that unless an in- 
dividual has been trained so that 
he has the knowledge and skills 
necessary to a particular trade, job, 
or profession, he can not be con- 
sidered properly educated. 

Training is not solely the prob- 
lem of those of us who are engaged 
in the training business. Parents 
are necessarily much concerned 
with training. If children do not re- 
ceive the training which will en- 


The three areas of industrial training 
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By C. E. Nevitt, 


Assistant Training Supervisor, 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
Fort Worth, Texas 


able them to adapt to the demands 
of society, they cannot lead success- 
ful and happy lives. The ability of 
the individual to assimilate addi- 
tional and more complex training 
is conditioned largely by the 
quality of training he receives in 
the home. I believe that it is gener- 
ally accepted that a good many 
adults who are maladjusted were 
improperly trained or failed to re- 
ceive adequate training in the home. 
It is not only the lack of moral 
standard which tends to promote 
breaches of good order; it is 
also the failure to become inte- 
grated with the social fabric as a 
productive unit, with its conse- 
quent frustrations and efforts at 
forcible compensation, which 
creates many of our social prob- 
lems. 


TRAINING IS OF BASIC IM- 
PORTANCE with the armed ser- 
vices. The efficiency of a combat 
soldier and his very ability to sur- 
vive are affected by his knowledge 
of specific things. The major func- 
tion of the armed forces, aside from 
actual combat, is training in the 
purest sense. 

The field of our schools and col- 
leges is education. However, un- 
less education is based upon and 
geared to the imparting of special 
knowledge and skills it cannot hope 
to attain complete fruition in mod- 
ern society. 

It has been said that the only 
stable element in industry is 
change. Because of this factor, in- 
dustry has difficulty in securing 
necessary qualified personnel. The 
labor market cannot furnish 
enough skilled people to man our 
shops and factories. Furthermore, 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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dewall tires, when available, are 
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hay you should drive a 


DESOTO 
Hire Dome 


Any car that could give 160 horsepower 





on regular gas would be remarkable. If 


in addition it had No-Shift Driving, 


Power Steering and Power Braking, it 
would be sensational. Well, that’s the 


new DeSoto V-8. Driving is believing! 


DESOTO DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


option al equipment. 





*MIGHTY De Soto Fire Dome 160-h.p. 
engine...with dome-shaped combustion 
chambers and centered spark plugs... 
is America’s most advanced design! 








xx FAMOUS De Soto Tip-Toe 
Hydraulic Shift with Fluid Drive, or 
Fluid-Torque Drive...offers you 
America’s finest No-Shift Driving! 





xx* MAGIC De Soto Fu// Power 
Steering improves road control; park- 
ing is as easy as dialing a phone— 
you can turn wheel with one finger! 


DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH Dealers present GROUCHO MARX every week on both RADIO and TV...NBC networks 
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AST month William A. Hendon 
of Marietta, Oklahoma, became 
the 75th member of the Turtle 
Club, exclusively composed of men 
whose lives have been saved by 
wearing safety hats while at work. 
According to his application, the 
accident in which Hendon’s life was 
saved occurred last August while 
he was employed by the United 
States Forest Service. During a 
forest fire in the Cabinet National 
Forest near St. Regis, Montana, 
Hendon was chopping down a tall 
spruce in whose branches a para- 
chute containing supplies for the 
fire fighters had fallen. 

Another nearby tree, partially 
blown down and supported by a 
number of other trees, broke in two 
at the point of support and the top 
portion fell on Hendon. The trunk 
of the tree, 16 inches in diameter, 
struck him on the head and 
knocked him to the ground. His 
safety hat, however, absorbed most 
of the impact and he suffered no 
severe injury. 

The club is sponsored by Edward 
W. Bullard, president of E. D. Bul- 
lard Company of San Francisco, 
manufacturer of safety hats for 
miners, loggers, fireman and others 
in hazardous occupations. The hats 
are made of Fiberglas-reinforced 
plastic, and are first cousins of the 
Fiberglas-plastic armor now worn 
by soldiers and marines in Korea 
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for protection against small arms 
fire and shell fragments. 
According to the manufacturer, 
the testing laboratory had trouble 
making a dent in the hat with 
ordinary test objects in spite of its 
extremely light weight. Under re- 
peated smashing blows, tearing or 
weakening of adjacent areas is ab- 
sent and full resiliency is retained 
for the life of the hat. The material 
from which the hat is made has a 
higher strength-weight ratio than 


J. B. DeLaune, Basic Refinery Safety 
Supervisor of the Cities Service Re- 
fining Corporation of Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, presents Rex Hays with his 


Turtle Club award. Mr. Hays was 
standing on the fourth floor of a struc- 
ture when a saddle support under an 
exchanger shell fell from the sixth 
floor. Though the support, weighing 
50 pounds, hit Hays on the head, his 
hard hat deflected the blow enough to 
save his life and prevent serious injury. 






THE 
TURTLE 
CLUB 


By William R. Bowler 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 


stainless steel. 


Membership in the club is gained 
by filling in an application and giv- 
ing full details of the accident. Two 
witnesses must testify to the au- 
thenticity of the facts. When ad- 
mitted, the new member is given a 
membership certificate, a small 
lapel button replica of the club’s 
symbol—a turtle waving a safety 
flag—and a decal for his hat bear- 
ing the symbol and the words 
“Member—Turtle Club.” 

The club was formed three years 
ago by C. R. Rustemeyer of Can- 
adian Forest Products Ltd. in an at- 
tempt to get loggers to wear hel- 
mets. Later the sponsorship of the 
club in the United States fell to Mr. 
Bullard, who was asked to accept 
the honor as originator of industrial 
head protection, and for his contri- 
butions to the safety industry for 
over thirty years. 

Except for occasionally publiciz- 
ing the presentation of a white Bul- 
lard hat to a deserving Turtle, the 
company gains no recognition from 
the club. “We never mention our 
hat in Turtle correspondence or 
literature,” says George Huffman, 
Bullard advertising manager, “but 
of course anything we do for the 
good of the hard hat industry is 
bound to do us good along with our 
competitors.” 

Turtles, says Mr. Huffman, would 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Oliver Supervisors 


MEET 


Oliver Products 





FULL AHEAD!— 
Homer Donagher, Oliver Vice 
President and General Sales Man- 
ager, demonstrates a Model OC6 
Oliver Tractor as other members 
of the Oliver management team 
drive different models. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Industrial management is finding 
that a great stride in manufactur- 
ing efficiency can be made by 
simply keeping all supervisory per- 
sonnel abreast of the times on the 
company’s products. The Oliver 
Corporation at Cleveland, with the 
cooperation of the Management 
Club, recently sponsored a “Tractor 
Fair” for 150 supervisory employ- 
ees of the plant and sixteen out- 
of-town guests from the company’s 
export department in Chicago. 

The Tractor Fair saw demon- 
strations of twenty-two various 
types of crawler tractors manu- 
factured by the Oliver Corporation. 
The smallest, weighing 3200 lbs., 
contrasted with the large new OC18 
tractor, weighing, with bulldozer, 
35,000 lbs. 


All supervisors were carefully 


instructed in the operations of the 
tractors and each man was allowed 
to actually drive one around the 
experimental field. All this was 
conducted under the supervision of 
Rod McSherry, Norm Wintle and 
Howard Van Driest of the experi- 
mental research staff at Oliver. 
The enthusiasm of the men who 
had made the little component 
parts of the big machines made it 
difficult to get them off the tractors. 


A “Look into the Future” talk 
was given by engineers Brock, 
Tomko and Rector. They supple 
mented the discussions with charts, 
drawings and pictures which ex- 
plained the advantages of the new 
Oliver models over those of the 
firm’s competitors. 


The supervisors were conducted 
on a special “field trip” through the 
Oliver experimental department 
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where they inspected sub-assem- 
blies, cut-outs and projected models 
of future models-to be built by the 
company. Group leaders explained 
the improvements of the new 
models over the old. 

A “service forum” was held for 
the supervisors. Here Jim Heren- 
deen, Larry Barrett and D. Payne 
pointed out how the building of a 
quality tractor means satisfactory 
service and repeat business. They 
illustrated their points by showing 
motion picture films of Oliver trac- 
tors in logging, bulldozing and 
scraper work. The men saw 50 of 
the largest Oliver “crawlers” at 
work on the famous Pennsylvania 





Pee ee 


DRIVING THE LARGEST AND THE : SMALLEST—Supervisors of 


Turnpike. : - Olivers’ Cleveland plant learn how the products they help build actually 

Oliver Vice President Homer F. operate. On the small tractor is Jack Hansen, General Foreman Shipping, 
Donagher, in charge of sales for all while on the large one are, left to right, Howard VanDriest, James Jones 
the products of all nine of the and James Ryan, all Foremen. 


Oliver manufacturing plants, gave 
the men of management his opti- 
mistic outlook for the future sales 
of Oliver products. He backed up 
his optimism by showing movies of 
Oliver equipment in operation in 
Australia, New Zealand and India. 

An interesting sidelight to the 
builders of Oliver equipment see- 
ing the tractors in action in India 
was the fact that the Cleveland 
plant had broken all production 
records several years ago to get 
out 90 of the 30,000-pound Model 
F tractors for use by the Indian 
government. The machines were 
badly needed to raise food. Few 
supervisors who recalled building 
of the | the giant machines did not thrill at 
lowed | seeing them in operation in the 
id the § strange land. 





NEW DESIGNS FOR NEW TRACTORS—Henry W. Brock, Oliver's 
Chief Engineer at the Cleveland plant, explains the design of new model 


S We Tractor Fair at Cleveland’s crawler tractors to 150 plant supervisors. 
oa ¢ Oliver plant saw a dusty, weary 

€ an} and bedraggled bunch of super- 

x peri- 


visors at the end of the day, but 
ane they all agreed that the idea had 
n who § hit the jackpot of ideas for keeping 
donent | the supervisory staff fully informed 
ade it § on the future and the actual use of 
actors. § Oliver products. This year’s suc- 
” talk § cess was held under the ‘direction 
Brock, § of Jack Hansen, President of the 
upple- § Management Club, and Reber C. 
charts, § Stupp, Plant Manager. 

ch ex- An unofficial poll of the super- 
ie neW | visors following the Fair proved it 
of the § was successful beyond the expecta- 
tions of the Management Club of- 
ducted § ficers—who had tackled the job 


gh the § with plenty of enthusiasm in the LITTLE PARTS MAKE BIG TRACTORS—These Oliver supervisors 
‘tment § first place. see a special exhibit of the component parts of crawler tractors. 
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CONVENTION 
LIMELIGHTERS 


These are the men who will deliver the principal ad- 
dresses of the 29th NAF Annuai Convention in Cleve- 
land, September 17-20. 





ANTONIO RUIZ GALINDO, Mexico City 
. . + industrialist, former Secretary of the 
National Economy of the Republic of Mexico 
and convention guest of honor on Friday, 
September 19. 





DR. KENNETH McFARLAND, Topeka, 
Kansas . . . educational consultant for Gen- 


eral Motors Corporation; lecturer for The 
Readers Digest, and superintendent of 
schools . . . will deliver address on Friday. 
September 19. 
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ASON M. ROBERTS, Dayton, O... Vice 
President of General Motors Corporation and 
general manager of Frigidaire division, to 
deliver address Thursday, September 18. 





CLARENCE MANION, South Bend, In- 
diana ... former Dean of the School of Law, 
Notre Dame University, and author of “The 
Key to Peace” ... to deliver keynote address 
Thursday morning, September 18. 


EDWARD J. HANLEY, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania . .. President, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation . . . will deliver address at 
2nd annual observance of American Manage- 
ment Day on Thursday, September 18. 
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COMMUNICATIONS CAN  INFLU- 
ENCE THE WILL TO WORK—Dr. 
Arthur Secord, Director of Adult 
Education, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 





pO YOU CARE WHAT THE WORKER 
THINKS?—Everett Smith, Director of 
Research, MacFadden Publications, 
New York, N. Y. 


' 


QUALITY CONTROL, A MANAGE- 
MENT MUST—E. F. Carter, Vice Presi- 
dent, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 





PLANT SECURITY 1N THE ATOMIC 
AGE—Arthur Phillips, Chief of Plant 
Protection, Hyatt Roller Bearing divi- 
sion of GMC, Harrison, N. Y. 


HUMAN RELATIONS, A METHOD 
FOR DEALING WITH LABOR RELA- 
TIONS PROBLEMS—O, C. McCreery, 
Director of Training, Aluminum Cor- 
poration of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE, A 
FACTOR IN PRODUCTION COSTS— 
T. A. Dunlap, Plant Engineer, North 
American Aviation, Inc., Columbus, O. 





September 19 








FUTURE PROSPECTS FOR MAN- 
AGEMENT-LABOR RELATIONS—L. 
B. Hunter, Industrial Relations Man- 
ager, Inland Steel Company, Chicago. 
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SAFETY IS YOUR BABY—CAN YOU 
MAKE A MAN OF HIM?—Paul Jones, 
Director of Public Information, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago. 









THE FOREMAN GETS A GRIEVANCE 
—T. O. Armstrong, Director of Person- 
nel, Service, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ARE SUGGESTION SYSTEMS BEING 
NEGLECTED?—H. J. Richey, Director 
of Suggestion System, National Biscuit 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


WAGE INCENTIVES, A METHOD WILL WORK SIMPLIFICATION PAY 


OF INCREASING THE WILL TO 
WORK—Paul Cain, Chief Industrial 
Engineer, Armco Steel Corporation, 
Middletown, O. 


ITS WAY?—Allen H. Mogenson, Man- 
agement Consultant, New York, N. Y. 



































THRIFT AND PROSPERITY 


I 


fee meaning of the word thrift as here used is the 

voluntary act of consuming less than you produce. 

You “save” the difference. 

This “saving” process is frequently thought of as the 
act of taking money out of circulation. 

Actually, most saving is a form of spending—the 
most important and beneficial form of spending in 
all the world. 

When we understand this, we immediately under- 
stand why thrift is one of the keys to prosperity. 


II 


AVINGS (except the tiny amount which is 

hoarded) are used to buy stocks and bonds or are 
put into the hands of banks and insurance com- 
panies. 

The stocks and bonds obviously represent spending, 
but the transactions with the banks and insurance 
companies are not so easily identified. 

These institutions welcome and invite these funds, 
so they must have some important use for them. 
That use consists principally in buying useful things 
that other people will pay to use—things like 
apartment buildings, railroad equipment, factory 

buildings and machinery, etc., etc. 

The people who do the saving are the indirect own- 
ers of these things because of their claims against 
the institutions. 

In other words, the banks and insurance companies 
spend your savings and put them to work making 
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money for them so that they can pay you for the 
use of your savings. 

The safety of your savings depends largely upon the 
safety of the things bought with them. 


III 


Sey things that are bought with your savings can 

all be classified as tools—tools of comfort (like 
housing) and tools of production (like railroads 
and factories). 

It is upon these tools that our prosperity depends. 

To prove this to yourself, just try to imagine Amer- 
ica without its tools—imagine yourself and your 
neighbors living in a town in China or India or 
Russia where most transportation is still on foot 
and where most productive energy must be sup- 
plied by men’s muscles. 

Your productivity would fall to a bare sustenance 
level and your standard of living would fall with it. 

The reason that 95% of all work done in America is 
done by tools is found in the traditional willing- 
ness of the American people to practice the thrift 
and self-denial that create tools. 

As long as we remain thrifty, we will remain pro- 
ductive and prosperous. 
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Putting Our Cars on the Table. Afier a GM car has been tested for 25,000 miles, it is completely disassembled. 
Parts are laid out on long tables and GM engineers inspect piece by piece to find which parts need further 
improvement —a process that goes on continuously to find ways to make GM cars better and better. 
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Oz General Motors engineers look upon proving grounds 





3S ‘ike as places where they can duplicate the typical conditions 
(like a vehicle will meet in actual service—and, by round-the-clock 
lroads , ‘ ~ 
operation, get quicker answers than you can get otherwise. 
ds. GM built the world’s first automobile proving ground at me . 
\ mer- Milford. Michi 1 es al d : 1 of Riding the Altitude Range. Our Arizona proving ground, 
Milford, Mic 1igan —and cars have traveled a total o plus desert and mountain highways, gives GM en- 
your 122,228,000 test miles there in the past 28 years. gineers a chance to check engine performance from 
lia or 140 feel to 10,000 feet above sea level—and thus better 
00 ave another in Arizona, where our e ers Cé all kinds of things—from cooling systems to car- 
1 foot We have ther in Arizona, wh yur engineers can ll kinds of th ling systems t 
» sup- duplicate desert conditions. Our third is for military vehicles buretors. 
—which we believe should be pretested with all the care 
cm devoted to developing things we build for the general public. 
1 . aor . ae 
ith it The three together total 4,787 acres of proving ground. 
1Ca 1S ’ 
lling- All of which is one example of the engineering thoroughness 
thrift which enables us to say, the key to a GM car is your key to 
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Your Key to Greater Value — The Key to a General Motors Car 


GENERAL MOTORS 


**MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE’* 
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Stopping 45 tons on a 60% Hill. // takes a more powerful, 
durable brake than we'd ever built to do this job—and 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE + BUICK how our engineers did it is still a military secret. It 


CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER » GMC TRUCK & COACH also takes special springing, special applications of 
GM’s torque-converter transmissions, and other en- 


gineering features to get tanks and trucks to stand up 
Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. under combat conditions. 






OMMUNICATIONIN 





This article was taken from an 
address given by Richard B. 
Craig, Training Section Super- 
visor at Convair’s Fort Worth 
Division and recording secretary 
of the Fort Worth Convair Man- 
agement Club, before the South- 
west Social Science Association at 
its recent annual meeting in 
Dallas. 











we most of us, every day has 
its fair share of misunder- 
standings. Some of these misunder- 
standings are simple, easily ad- 
justed matters. Others are more 
complex and occasionally get quite 
out of hand. Failure to understand 
is, regrettably, a common occur- 
ence in industry. And, in industry, 
it is one of the greatest impedi- 
ments to production. 

We in industry call the process of 
transmitting a meaning, “Com- 
munication”, or the manner in 
which information passes up and 
down a line of authority. The pro- 
cess is complicated by the fact that 
almost all information must be 
transmitted through a number of 
people. 

As information moves up the 
line, it becomes more and more 
generalized. A good deal of it 
reaches the top in an extremely 
rarified condition. On the other 
hand, information necessarily ac- 
cumulates detail as it goes down 
each step. Occasionally it has ac- 
quired so many embellishments by 
the time it reaches the worker that 
it is completely distorted. 

All of this is nobody’s fault in 
particular. It is difficult for an in- 
dividual to transmit information 
without conditioning it in one way 
or another. His viewpoint is natu- 
rally colored by his immediate con- 
cerns. Nevertheless, distortion of 
information in the communication 
process remains a problem. As a 
result of it, those at the top do not 
always have a clear picture of 
existing conditions. At the same 
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time, those in the line of authority 
do not always have a clear picture 
of the aims and purposes of man- 
agement. This lack of integration 
of understanding and effort ad- 
versely affects production to a sub- 
stantial degree. 

We are basically an industrial 
nation. A major factor in our na- 
tional growth is the rapidly in- 
creasing activity of industry. As 
industry grows, the separate units 
become increasingly larger and 
more complex. Most of our major 
industry today operates in such 
large units that only a corporate 
organization can handle them. You 
might say that we are rapidly be- 
coming a corporate society. 

The corporate organization can 
only operate effectively through 
unified activity of a number of in- 


dividuals working in highly-spe- 


cialized compartments. Its very 
size often interferes with unified 
cooperative action. The individual 
tends to become lost in the maze 
and is unable to make the contribu- 
tion which is necessary to the suc- 
cess of the organization. 

No matter how big an organiza- 
tion may be, it still depends upon 
the contributions of every individ- 


R. B. Craig 


ual in it. 

To be effective, communication 
in industry must furnish every 
member of an organization the in- 
formation he needs to do his job, 
and must insure that all informa. 
tion moving throughout the organi- 
zation is logically interrelated 
However, that is only the physical 
part of the problem. 

It is now generally recognized 
that the worker is not simply an 
economic unit. He is, rather, an in- 
dividual human being. Only the 
person adequately adjusted to the 
work situation can become an eff- 
cient economic unit. The worker 
must obtain, in the work place, 
satisfaction of various human needs 
before he can produce efficiently. 

Having the necessary pertinent 
information promotes efficiency to 
a certain extent. But provision 
must also be made for transmission 
of his various meanings to the 
places where they can take effect. 
Communication, to be effective, 
must be a two-way process. The 
worker must have a sense of par- 
ticipation. Activity alone does not 
fill this need. He must not only par- 
ticipate, but must realize that he 
does. He must feel that he is mak- 
ing a vital contribution to the suc- 
cess of the organization if he is to 
continue to actually make that con- 
tribution. 

Development of this attitude is 
largely the responsibility of super- 
vision. Supervision must be 
equipped with a sound knowledge 
of human relations. This involves 
many things, but has its basis 
largely in understanding and con- 
sideration. The application of this 
knowledge is the difficult and im- 
portant part. Unless the individual 
can communicate his understand- 
ing of and consideration for the 
other individual, his efforts have 
little virtue. Therefore, communi- 
cation is part of human relations. 
Unless there is good communica- 
tion—transmission of meaning— 
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there cannot be good relations 
among the various members of an 
organization. Without this, there 
cannot be efficient production. The 
productive work place is_ that 
which is, in the opinion of the 
worker, the “good” work place. 

In any situation there is, of 
course, communication. The more 
effective communication becomes, 
the more productive the organiza- 
tion becomes. 

Industry, generally speaking, is 
aware of the importance of com- 
munication. Extensive efforts are 
constantly being made to improve 
it Millions of dollars are being 
spent annually to develop an 
awareness of the nature and im- 
portance of the communication 
problem and a knowledge of the 
various techniques of good com- 
munication. 

In recognition of the fact that 
communication is a phase of ap- 
plied human relations, conferences 
on human relations are being held 
with all levels of supervision. These 
conferences actually are discus- 
sions, by the participants, of the 
various factors involved in human 
Ttelations. Various fundamental 
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principles are furnished the con- 
ferees, but no effort is made to solve 
individual problems. The conferees 
work out the general conclusions 
on each topic. Actually then, this 
human relations training is also 
practical training in communica- 
tion. Supervision, in turn, is in- 
creasingly and effectively putting 
into effect the conclusions arrived 
at through these conferences, large- 
ly through application of both the 
system and principles developed in 
the conferences. 

Management as a whole is mak- 
ing a strong effort to furnish in- 
dividuals not only all the informa- 
tion needed on the job, but, insofar 
as practical, information relative 
to the overall aims and situation of 
the organization. 

An effort is being made to im- 
part factual information in a man- 
ner geared to good human relations 

rinciples. Training in technical 

matters is more and more being 
given with a view to the fact that 
understanding of the relation of a 
particular operation to the larger 
project is as important as knowl- 
edge of the specific steps in the 
operation. 


At Convair, management has re- 
cently inaugurated a series of 
supervisory relations conferences 
which I believe to be a very ad- 
vanced practice in the application 
of the teamwork principle. This 
program is essentially a communi- 
cation medium and is aimed di- 
rectly at promoting better mutual 
understanding and _ relationships 
throughout supervision. 

The program is intended simply 
to augment the regular channels of 
communication. Management has 
pointed out that it is important that 
this activity must not in any way 
supersede or interfere with current 
procedures and policies and that it 
must not impair the authority of 
the line. It is not to be devoted to 
propaganda, inspiration, or the 
handling of personal difficulties and 
problems of detail. Rather, it is 
aimed at definition and discussion 
of matters of broad and general in- 
terest. Management has stressed 
the point that it is more interested 
in gaining than in giving informa- 
tion. TWO-WAY communication is 
the keynote of the program. 

An especially significant indica- 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Gijits at Cleveland 


THOMAS a BURKE 
mayorR 


September 5, 1952 


Ray A- Ardauser,> president 
The National association of Foremen 
Dayton 2: Qnio 


My dear Mre Arauser: 


It is 4 pleasure to welcome you ana your associates 
who will attend the 29th Annual Convention of The National 
association of Foremen in Cleveland, September 17 through 
20- 


The convention offers 2 unique opportunity for the 
management men of tne nation to assemble for mutual exchange 
of ideas that will prove airect value to foremen and 
jnaustry and consequently to improve all jnaustrial 
relations- 

In this areas foremen of many of our Leading jn- 
austries are members and are taking 20 active part jn the 
arrangements and program for this gatherins» which promises 
to be the largest in the nistory of the association. 

We are nappy that you nave selected cleveland as the 
pest location in the nation for your meeting +nis fall. 


sincerely yours, 


eT anaes 
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It’s a story, primarily, of IRC’s Continuous 
Process. This process—applied to ‘‘High Te- 
nacity’’ rayon—spins, washes, treats, stretches 
and dries the individual strands of yarn in 
one continuous sequence of operations... 





1. YARN SPINNING and Processing. 
On this machine, Tyron yarn is spun and com- 
pletely processed, ready for twisting into cord. 





ee. 





sie 
LSet een ee 


sal 


vent kinking and curling of cord. 








Here's the quick story of Tyron’ Cord 
for tires...and it’s a GREAT one 


2. PLY TWISTING. By “up-twisting” 
Tyron yarn, the single strands get the necessary 
twist with a minimum of tension and abrasion. 





4, ® LEKTROSET-ting. IRC’s exclusive 3. WARPING. In this operation, Lektroset 
electronic process sets twist uniformly to pre- cords permit high speed winding from spool to 
beam to form the warp. 


produces the highest degree of uniformity ever 
attained in rayon manufacture. This uniform- 
ity in the yarn is rigidly maintained in all 
the subsequent integrated operations to bring 
better cord fabric to tire manufacturers. 


Here’s how it’s done! 





3. CORD TWISTING. Here twostrands of 
ply-twisted yarn are brought together in a sec- 
ond “up-twisting” operation, to form the cord. 






6. WEAVING. IRC-perfected multiple- 
beam weaving controls tension, maintains qual- 
ity, delivers uniform rolls of tire fabric. 


“TYRON 





660 UNION COMMERCE BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Rayon mile by mile... Perfect inch by inch 





Personality Factors Must Be Noted 





In Organization Structures---AMA 


New York City 


BY 1975 the headquarters of large 
corporations may become man- 
agement companies assisting 
groups of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors with advice in their final 
decision-making, it was predicted 
in a research study released by the 
American Management Associa- 
tion. Just as the efficient small com- 
pany today has a battery of out- 
side consultants to help it, the 
study pointed out, so the head of- 
fices of large corporations may be- 
come consultants, as some already 
are, thus combining the economic 
advantages of size with indepen- 
dent existence. 


THE RESEARCH REPORT, 
“Planning and Developing the 
Company Organization Structure,” 
was written by Ernest Dale, AMA 
research associate and assistant 
professor of industrial relations at 
the Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University, following a 
two-year investigation of company 
organization problems. In obtain- 
ing data for the 250-page analysis, 
Mr. Dale visited forty top com- 
panies considered to have harmoni- 
ous organization structures and 
spot-checked 150 others on specific 
questions. 


ON THE QUESTION of how 
management is handling organiza- 
tional problems today, considerable 
dissatisfaction among both top and 
middle management over the way 
their organizations were working 
out in practice, was shown by the 
AMA study. Executives stated 
that organization theorists fail to 
take personalities into account. 
They also voiced other complaints 
attributable at least partially to 
organization, e.g., overwork of the 
chief executive, improper usurpa- 
tion of authority by staff assistants, 
conflicts between line and staff; 
and ineffective committees. 


THE FOLLOWING TRENDS in 
organization thinking were noted 
in the AMA survey: 
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1. A definite movement away 
from one-man rule, and towards 
group decision-making. 

2. Increasing centralization of 
controls to check whether the dele- 
gation of authority is working out 
well. 


3. Conflicts between staff and 
line, with some staff people trying 
to assume line authority. 

4. Increasing span of control, 
with more people having access to 
the chief executive, but with few 
having constant supervision. 


5. Greater interest in studying 
the impact of the chief executive 
on the organization. 


6. A trend away from the “earth- 
quake approach” of organization 
change, with reorganization occur- 
ring more gradually. 


ORGANIZATION STRUCTUR- 
ING must take greater account of 
the personality factor, the AMA 
project noted. Much of the past 
work in the field of organization 
has failed adequately to recognize 
the influence of executive person- 
ality on the company’s organization 
structure. This is seen as one rea- 
son why the need for reorganiza- 
tion has arisen so frequently. 


THE “SPAN OF CONTROL”— 
the number of executives supervised 
or having access to a superior—was 
viewed as an important factor in 
determining executive effective- 
ness. The most satisfactory span of 
control, the study pointed out, is 
one which avoids an over-long, 
complicated chain of command and 
which does not overtax the execu- 
tive’s mental and physical capaci- 
ties. 

One company plotted the number 
of persons through whom an order 
for a durable instrument went from 
receipt to shipment—it touched 
15,000 people and the chart plotting 
its meanderings was thirty feet 
long. Some small companies with 
only 1,000 employees were found 
to have as many as ten levels of 
supervision. 


The research report shows that 
the staff assistant or “assistant to” 
is one of the most useful and yet 
most misunderstood functions in 
the organization structure. An ex- 
tremely widespread complaint of 
top executives was the tremendous 
pressure of affairs on them. Many 
are working as much as twelve 
hours a day—staying in the office 
until midnight in some cases, tak- 
ing work home at night and over 
the weekend, and limiting them- 
selves to short and inadequate va- 
cations. As a result chief executives 
have little time for reflection and 
innovation. 


THIS SITUATION could be eased 
in part, according to AMA, by 
resort to the staff assistant, a device 
largely used by the military. In in- 
terviews with General Eisenhower, 
he stressed the opinion that busi- 
ness men made too little use of the 
staff assistant. Many companies 
fear, however, that the use of such 
personnel may be merely an excuse 
for executives to refuse to delegate 
important responsibilities. 

While committees are a wide- 
spread form of management, the 
benefits of committee management 
for specific types of activities, as 
compared to other alternative 
methods of management, have been 
little explored, says AMA. It was 
found that committee action prob- 
ably is superior in the handling of 
matters which may give rise to 
jurisdictional problems within the 
company, while individual action is 
superior in organization planning, 
execution and decision-making. 


MANY OF THE TOP EXECU- 
TIVES interviewed do not like 
committees for many purposes. 
There were complaints about too 
many meetings taking too much 
time of too many executives. Often- 
times the subjects brought up in- 
volve less money than the time of 
the executive studying them is 
worth, e.g., a $100 contribution to 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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by Fred G. Clark and 
Richard Stanton Rimanoczy 


(Ninth of Twelve Installments) 


HORTLY after Marx moved to 

Brussels, he was joined by his 
principal disciple and co-author 
Friedrich Engels. 

At this stage of their lives the com- 
munist theory was pretty well 
outlined in their minds, but they 
lacked the economic proof 
(which as a matter of fact could 
not be supplied because it did not 
exist). 

Even “the book” that was supposed 
to support the theory was still 
unwritten thanks to Marx’s life- 
long antipathy for sustained 
work. 





About this time the two great “so- 
cial scientists” decided to visit 
England; Engels to see his fiancee 
and Marx to promote revolution 
within the British working class. 

In England Marx found three over- 
whelming obstacles: 1) the deep 
religious faith of the British, 2) 
their equally deep respect for 
law and order, and 3) complete 
indifference toward a theory that 
had no proof. 

Marx could not understand the de- 
sire of the British radicals to gain 
their ends with ballots instead of 
bullets. 





In fact, Marx refused to believe 
that what he heard from labor 
leaders was really true of British 
workingmen because according 
to his “theory,” England, being 
the most industrially advanced 
of all nations, must be the scene 
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of great exploitation of workers 
and widespread misery. 

Marx’s investigations were rend- 
ered futile, however, by the un- 
fortunate fact that he had no 
standing among the British radi- 
cals. 

Few of them had ever heard of him, 
a fact that caused Marx no little 
rage and frustration. 

But at least the trip proved one 

thing—the earth-shaking ‘“the- 

ory” had to demonstrate its prac- 
ticality before it would be ac- 
cepted by scholars. 





es ae } 
The difficulty, however, in demon- 


strating this practicality was 
very real—the “theory,” being 
basically wrong, could not be 
proved. 

So Marx decided not to try to prove 
the theory but, instead, to pro- 
mote it politically as a self-evi- 
dent fact that should be accepted 
by all men of good-will without 
proof. 

He therefore founded the Com- 
munist Party. 

Had the Socialist Party not already 
been established, Marx would 
probably have used that name 
because socialism and commu- 
nism were, to him, identical. 





With the founding of this person- 
ally-controlled political party, 
Marx and Engels began to think 
about the revolution which they 
thought was soon to sweep Eu- 
rope. 

The idea was to make the revolu- 
tion “their” revolution and thus 
justify their “theory.” 

With this end in view Marx de- 


cided that more progress could 

be made if he were known pri- 
marily as an economist. 

Undaunted by the fact that he was 
not an economist, he began to 
advertise himself as such. 





Marx ran the Communist Party 
with an iron hand. 

One example is the expulsion of 
the head of the Communist Party 
in America, Hermann Krieg, 
publisher of the “People’s Trib- 
une.” 

Krieg’s “sin” was that he proposed 
that the large land holdings in 
America be divided up and given 
to the farm workers. 

Marx pronounced this policy anti- 
communist because even in small 
parcels the land would still be 
private property instead of state 
property. 

On top of this Krieg was practicing 
“emotional communism” instead 
of “critical communism.” 

With Marx as prosecutor, Krieg 
was expelled. 





N\' »_ _ 
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While privately despising “those 
stupid workers who believe 
everything,” Marx and Engels 
continued to build their political 
party around the workers. 

With the world-wide stock market 
crash of 1847 and the depression 
that followed came a golden op- 
portunity. 

Marx and Engels immediately set 
to work on a written creed for 
the new party, and out of their 
efforts came one of the world’s 
most important documents— the 
Communist Manifesto. 

(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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Supervisory Problem for 
September 


Willie Piper is a journeyman line- 
man on an electric utility line crew, 
concerned primarily with new con- 
struction work. Jess Smith is fore- 
man of the crew. Willie has been 
with the company since 1946 and is 
a member of his local union. Jess 
has been with the company twenty- 
seven years and is one of the most 
respected foremen in the overhead 
construction department. He is par- 
ticularly well liked by his men be- 
cause he is so fair with them. 

But there is a general personality 
clash between Willie and Jess. The 
lineman recently dropped a ham- 
mer from the top of a pole where 
he was working and it nearly 
struck Jess. Although the lineman 
is liked by his co-workers because 
he is a “swashbuckling” sort of a 
fellow, he is not cooperative with 
them and admittedly pays no at- 
tention to rules—even those of 
safety. Until 1947, Jess had the 
most efficient crew in the overhead 
department, but since that time its 
record has gone steadily downward. 
Jess has picked up a few hints that 
it is thought he is “getting too old 
to handle the young-blood” like he 
ought, although Jess is only 59 
years old. 

Recently Willie cursed Jess when 
the foreman ordered him to put on 
his rubber gloves while working 
around a 33,000-volt line. Jess 
threatened to fire the man, but the 
lineman laughed at him and said, 
“You can’t fire me and you know 
it!” 

Willie the lineman knows what 
all the other unionized overhead 
construction men know, and that is 
that the superintendent of over- 
head construction generally fails 
to back up his foremen in their dis- 
ciplinary decisions. Jess and some 
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NOTE: In order to be considered for cash awards and 
the certificates of special citation, all 500-word solutions 


i 


to the “How Would You Have Solved This” supervisory 
problem, the letters must be postmarked not later than 
September 20, 1952. Address your solutions of no more 
than 500 words to Editor, MANAGE, 321 W. First Street, 


Dayton 2, Ohio. 


other line foremen have talked 
about going to the vice president in 
charge of operations on the general 
situation, but they hate to go over 
the superintendent’s head. The 
Willie-Jess situation is not at all 
uncommon on the company line 
crews, because the men know the 
foremen do not have the support 
of the superintendent. 

Jess knows that Willie is making 
him look bad as a foreman, because 
his men are losing respect for him. 


He knows Willie is hurting the 
crew’s record, which also looks bad 
for Jess. 

The foreman knows the situation 
will only become worse if he tries 
to fire Willie and the superinten- 
dent, as usual, fails to back him up 
and make the discharge stick. He 
is equally afraid not to fire Willie 
for the reasons in the preceding 
paragraph. 

If you were Jess Smith, how 
would you solve this problem? 





HERE WAS THE AUGUST 
SUPERVISORY PROBLEM ... 


Pete Smith has been employed by 
the Urabo Corporation for fifteen years 
as a non-union machinist, though nine 
out of every ten in the large manu- 
facturing firm do belong to a local 
union. Until eighteen months ago, 
Pete’s employment record was spotless, 
but at that time he began having do- 
mestic troubles. Since that time he has 
been guilty of gross absenteeism (three 
or four days a month), his production 
has dropped by approximately 35 per 
cent, and Jim Brown his foreman, re- 
calls that on four different occasions 
within the past month he has detected 
liquor on Pete’s breath when Pete ar- 
rived at work—twice a half-hour late. 
During one noon hour recently Pete, 
once very congenial and easy-going, 


punched a union machinist in the nose 
during an argument over the closed 
shop issue. 

Foreman Brown’s wife is a life-long 
friend of Mrs. Smith and the former 
has told her husband that Mrs. Smith 
is running around with another man 
... that Pete is suffering such mental 
anguish that any man would go to 
pieces under similar circumstances. 
Mrs. Brown declares that she believes 
Mrs. Smith ought to seek psychiatric 
advice because she seems to be un- 
usually emotional and beset by ob- 
sessions and phobias. (The Smtihs 
have no children . . . Pete is 38, his 
wife 34.) 

Jim Brown’s problem is whether he 
should fire Pete outright, because he is 
hurting the department’s efficiency, or 
should be involved himself in the ma- 
chinist’s family affairs and try to rem- 
edy the source of the trouble”? 





AUGUST WINNERS 


Following are the best “solu- 
tions” to the supervisory problem 
of the August issue. The men who 
wrote them have received checks 
for $10.00 each and a handsome 
two-color Merit Award certificate 
for framing. 


A Moral Obligation 


By James M. Stroker, Robertshaw 
Fulton Controls Co., Robertshaw Ther- 
mostat division, Youngwood, Pa. 


Why does a man break his leg? Why 
does a man become insane? Why does 
a man take to drinking? You might say 
by accident, but since accidents don’t 
just happen, what is the real cause? 
Now, here is Pete Smith who for a 
period of 15 years had an exemplary 
employment record with the Urabo 
Corporation—but, oh my, this past year 
and one-half! 

Although I think Jim (the foreman) 
should have acted long before this, 
nevertheless there is a specific duty 
and a moral obligation on the part of 
Jim now to act immediately. This ac- 
tion must be one of assistance in help- 
ing abate the ailment which is now 
Pete’s. “Love thy neighbor” must cer- 
tainly apply here. 

foreman’s duties do not end with 
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the technical data being completed at 
the end of the shop eight-hour period. 
Being given the job of a leader by his 
company, this gift of leadership de- 
mands certain responsibilities and 
obligations which are carried with him 
every minute of every hour of his 
existence. 

I would suggest to Jim to do every- 
thing in his power to help bring Pete 
back to a normal living human being. 
With the realization that Pete Smith 
is a sick man, the cure may come 
through an affiliation with AA, advice 
by a psychiatrist, or just a sincere, 
heart-to-heart talk by Jim himself. 

Christian charity all too often seems 
to be totally lacking among individuals 
who take the attitude, “Let George do it 
or let the government assume the re- 
sponsibility.” 

We must never forget that we are 
permitted to be in this world by the 
Almighty Power and with this per- 
mission of being, we have specific obli- 
gations to other individuals and to so- 
ciety in general. Good foremanship 
should not be measured so much by the 
power of authority that is vested in 
one, but rather in the responsibilities 
that are accrued and by delivering that 
justice and Christian charity which is 
due one’s fellow man. 





Don’t Get Involved! 


By K. M. Waggoner, Douglas Air- 
craft Company, Tulsa, Okla. 


Foreman Brown should not become 
involved in Smith’s family troubles. 
However, he should have a closed-door 
session with Smith and encourage him 
(without being obvious) to unburden 
himself. Whether Pete Smith is re- 
sponsive or not, Brown should point 
out to him the rules he has broken, any 
one of which could be cause for dis- 
missal. 

Brown should also tell Smith that 
the company is fully aware of the ex- 
cellent record he has had with them 
until recently. In view of this excel- 
lent record, he is not going to be dis- 
charged but given a thirty-day leave 
(or longer, if necessary) to straighten 
up, and when he returns to his job he’ll 
probably be the employee he was for 
134% years. 





Ten Blue Ribbons? 


By B. D. Breitenstein, Lockheed Air- 
Craft Corp., Burbank, California 


The employee’s long years of service 
and past record prove that he could be 
avery valuable asset to the business, 
but a draft horse with ten blue ribbons 
isno good if he has a lame leg. 

If you coddle one man because he has 
had many years of service, then you 
will have to coddle all your “old 
timers.” If his domestic troubles have 
been going on for eighteen months, 
they will probably go on for another 
eighteen months, or perhaps for eigh- 
teen years. How long would a railroad 
put up with an engineer because he is 
an old-timer, if he should arrive late 
to take their crack Chicago train out? 

It is regrettable that a good man 
oes bad, and it would be a well-liked 
oreman who, every time a man is ab- 
sent, tardy, drunk, or does poor work, 
would look into his private life and find 
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an excuse for him. I am sure there 
would always be a good one. 

It may sound cold-blooded, but I 
think the boss has to decide whether 
he is running a business for a profit 
or running a rest home for unhappy 
friends. I believe a qualified counselor 
should help straighten out an em- 
ployee’s personal problems, but I am 
sure that in eighteen months there 
must have been numerous efforts to do 
just that. 

In this case I would do two things 
before I would fire him: 

(1) Since the foreman’s wife knows 
the employee’s wife, perhaps the fore- 
man’s wife could have a serious talk 
with the employee’s wife, laying the 
cards on the table. The wife should be 
told that her husband is at the end of 
his rope because of his unhappy home. 
She should be advised to either see that 
his home life is changed or leave him. 

(2) The foreman should have a talk 
with the employee after he hears how 
the wives’ conversation turned out. 
Tell him that if he just cannot snap out 
of it, he should take a leave of absence 
until he is certain he can cut the mus- 
tard as he used to. 


Honorable Mention—R. W. de- 
Weese, Portland, Ore; Merwin 
Lucas, Burbank, Calif.; Richard 
Murtaugh, Adams Center, N. Y.; 
Kent Sinclair, National City, Calif., 
and F. E. Whitfield, Ensley, Ala. 





If you have a supervisory prob- 
lem you would like help on by 
MANAGE readers, send it in and 
we'll publish it... but, sorry, no 
prizes for problems... just solu- 
tions. 











He who courts and goes away, 
May live to court another day. 


But he who weds and courts girls 


still, 
May go to Court against his will. 
































“By George, this top-secret project on 
the Washington Monument gives me 
the creeps!” 





CHARTERING A NEW CLUB— 
James Corr, right, NAF Director, pre- 
sented the NAF charter to R. E. Powell, 
recently elected President of the Truax- 
Traer Management Club, Kayford, W. 
Va. One hundred and fifty men of 
management of the Truax-Traer Coal 
Company joined as charter members. 








THE NEW MEETS THE OLD—Retiring ‘and incoming officers of the Rath 
Management Club (The Rath Packing Company) of Waterloo, Ia., went into this 


huddle after the recent election meeting. 


The new Club President is Perrin 


Jones, receiving the gavel on the left above from retiring President Donald 


Meeker. 


Edwin Koehler, third from left, is the new Vice President, and Bill 


Nichols, fourth from left, is the new Treasurer. 
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By Joe Penfold 


ROM Michigan comes this 

month’s believe it or not—the 
once in a lifetime. Harold Craw- 
ford of Cass City was about to quit 
for the day, but having parts of two 
worms left in his bait can, decided 
to try once more. He threaded the 
parts on a number ten hook and 
Yep, you guessed it. He connected 
with and eventually landed a 17- 
pound, five-ounce brown trout, or 
Loch Leven, if that name pleases 
you better, for a new state record. 
Over 36 inches long, and that is a 
trout! 


Game Protector Clarence Walker 
of Pennsylvania writes that a few 
years ago he killed a copperhead 
that had swallowed a baby skunk. 
Now he says two young fellows 
killed a timber rattler that had 
swallowed a mink nearly 12 inches 
long. 





A New Jersey warden reports finding a 
bull frog with just the tail of an 8-inch 
brook trout protruding from its mouth. 
Took pictures to prove it. 


COOPERATION — The Magic 
Valley sportsmen’s organizations 
teamed together to install fence 
stiles along Silver Creek, one of 
Idaho’s prize dry fly streams. Put 
up signs as well urging fishermen 
to respect private property, and 
placed some trash barrels in 
strategic locations. That kind of 
job pays off in farmer-sportsman 
relations—hats off to the boys in 
Magic Valley. 

As you read this, sportsmen are 
beginning to think about big game 
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of fact California has had a month 


areas. Dove season is on in many 
states. Lander, Wyoming, has al- 
ready had its nationally-Famous 
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“One-Shot” antelope hunt, and big 
game seasons generally are open 
in that state. The estimated ante- 
lope harvest will go 35,000 head. 
The fleet and graceful pronghorn is 
in fact becaming the most sought- 
after big game trophy Wyoming 
offers. If someone can _ suggest 
something more tasty than broiled 
chops from a properly dressed, 
cooled and seasoned pronghorn, 
we'd like to hear about it. 

And now’s a fine time to begin 
thinking about your hunting gear. 
Check up on your tent, it may need 
a new daubing of water-proof and 
chances are it’s missing a guy-rope 
or two. How about the boots, new 
laces, heels indicated? Better get 
out to the range and check your 
sights, and get in the swing again 
yourself. If you wait until the last 
moment, and too many of us in the 
rush of things do just that, you 
won’t get around to it—and that 
might be just the difference be- 
tween getting your buck and mis- 
sing a good shot. 


But, there’s plenty of good fishing left. 
As far as we're concerned September and 
October until the leaves are falling is just 
about the finest fishing of the year. 

We recall a memorable trip into northern 
Ontario, with the bass and walleye going 
great guns, the northern pike omnipresent 
and even a musky or two did all right by 
us. But mornings we jump shot mallards 
amongst the beds of wild rice, and that is 
sport that’s hard to equal. Which reminds 
me, duck seasons will have been announced, 
and from what Al Day, head of the Fisk & 
Wildlife Service, says, we can look for a 
little more liberal season in all flyways. 
The northern crop of ducks this year was 
of bumper proportions, and that’s the best 
of news. 


Walleye, golden pike, pickerel, 
dore, jack salmon, sauger, glassy- 
eye, bluepike, just to mention a 
few of the names he’s known by, 
the pike perch or walleye pike is a 
top game species, and in the opin- 
ion of many the finest fish in a fry- 


seasons and upland birds. Matter 


of deer hunting already in many 


pan North America has. Septem. 
ber is his month, and late in the 
day his time to perform his best 
for the angler. Walleye will take 
worms, minnows, spinners, trolling 
spoons, deep running casting plugs, 
They’re mighty cooperative that 
way, when they are on the feed. 

More of them are caught trolling, 
probably, than any other way, 
which may be because more fisher- 
men troll for them than employ 
other techniques. But any way you 
catch him, you can figure on a fast 
and hearty battle with a fair 
chance that the fish will break loose 
by fouling your line about a rock, 
submerged stump, clump of aquatic 
weeds or what not. 

One thing for sure. Fishing, either 
by trolling or casting, is to rig your 
line and lure so it goes deep, just 
off the bottom and fish it slow. 
We’re partial to the june-bug type 
spinner with a 6 or 8-inch snelled 
hook behind it baited with minnow 
or strip of pork rind. A lead shot 
or two attached to the line or 
leader about a foot to 16 inches 
ahead of the spinner will give the 
weight to take the lure deep with- 
out spoiling the action. 

If you’re using light tackle (and 
for walleye there’s not much sense 
in using heavy except maybe in 
snag filled waters of some of the 
northern lake stage flowages) a 1% 
to 2 pounder will provide plenty of 
action—and you might tie into a 
much larger one. They’ve been 
caught over 20 pounds. 





We’ve had a lot of fun this sum- 
mer in the high country lakes us- 
ing a spinning outfit with plastic 
casting bubble. It’s a new fly-fish- 
ing method that has a lot to recom- 
mend it. 

The bubble is made of clear plas- 
tic, a tiny globe about 1% inches in 
diameter and weighing about half 
an ounce. It floats. We fasten this 
to the end of a 3 pound monofila- 
ment Nylon line on the spinning 
reel. Then we tie to the bubble a 
24-inch fly leader tippet. This is for 
a dry fly. 
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With this rig, even where you're 
casting back up against a rock wall, 
or a tangle of timber, you can toss 
your fly out a hundred feet. The 
bubble seems not to disturb the 
fish a particle. Actually trout will 
strike at the bubble from time to 
time. After it’s thrown out you fish 
the fly just as you would with the 
conventional fly rod, tapered line 
etc. One thing to remember, how- 
ever, the bubble tends to slow up 
your strike, so you need to be on 
your toes and strike when you see 
the fish rise. 

There’s another way of rigging 
the bubble that works pretty well 
for wet flies. With the bubble fast- 
ened at the end of your monofila- 
ment, the flies, one or two, are fast- 
ened with leader material as 
dropper flies above it. This rig 
doesn’t work quite so well for dry 
flies. 

In casting the dry fly rig first 
mentioned, just before the bubble 
hits the water, slow up or stop 
your line. The leader with its fly 
will flip over and land out ahead 
of the bubble as soft as a feather. 


We experimented with this rig a 
few days ago on a big lake with 
water as clear as gin and not a 
breath of air stirring. Others in the 
party gave up in disgust. After an 
hour or two, the water was just too 
glassy to fool even a seven incher. 
The bubble method produced, how- 
ever, by casting it way out, and 
letting the fly remain motionless on 
the water for as much as ten min- 
utes. Then a slight twitch—and 
a strike. 
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“Let's see those blueprints!” 
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KENNAMETAL TOOLS, 


BLANKS, and INSERTS 


NOW CARRIED BY OUR 
DISTRICT vanes 

























This expanded service enables 
you to quickly realize the plus 
value of Kennametal tooling — 

cost — increased produc- 
tivity. There’s a Kennametal tool 
for your every need. 

If you desire help in tooling 
problems — selection, application, 
or maintenance — our field engi- 
neers are at your service. 

Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa. 






























PRESENTATION OF STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE AWARD—Edward T. 











Ss eal 


Hopkins, NAF Director, second from right, presents the NAF Standard of Ex- 


cellence award to the Maeco Management Club, Monroe, Mich. 


Receiving the 


award for the Club are, left to right, William Phelan, Secretary; Kimball Wilcox, 
President, and Alvin Knegendorf, Vice President. 





WITH A PATCH ON HIS ARM— 
William F. McCarthy, Chairman of the 
Blood Donor committee of the Ethyl 
Management Club, Baton Rouge, La., 
discusses “how the blood is flowing 
from the Management Club to the boys 
in Korea” with a Red Cross volunteer. 
In answer to the Bloodmobile people's 
plea for better civic participation in the 
drive, 100 members of the Ethyl Club 
each gave one pint of blood—and 
nearly all of them signed up to give 
another in the future. 
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“Mid-Summer Frolic” 


Columbus, O.—Signaling the half- 
way point in the Ideco Management 
Club’s 1952 program, members held 
their July meeting as a “conviviality 
and good-fellowship” session. The 
meeting was held in the Fiesta Club 
here and Jim Case and Paul Kincade 
were in charge of arrangements. Jack 
Grant, Program Chairman, presented 
a musical and variety program. The 
surprise feature of the evening was 
when Paul Andrews, Dresser See 
tries, Inc., staff member, presented 
copies of an “attitude survey” to the 
Ideco Club members and asked them 
to answer questions on what they liked 
and did not like about the Ideco di- 
vision. Mr. Andrews took the com- 
pleted, unsigned questionnaries to Dal- 
las for an employee opinion analysis 
and scheduled a report to the Club on 
the results of the surveys at the August 
meeting. 


New Safety Head 


Burbank, Calif—J. T. Berger, direc- 
tor of industrial relations, announces 
the appointment of J. E. “Gene” Gil- 
more, as safety engineer for Pacific 
Airmotive Corporation. Mr. Gilmore 
assumed his new responsibilities July 
28. 


Industrial Exposition 


Denver—The greatest array of in- 
dustrial exhibits ever shown in the 
Rocky Mountain area is being planned 
for the annual Rocky Mountain Indus- 
trial Exposition, September 11-13, in 
the U. of Denver arena. The Rocky 
Mountain Management Club is spon- 
soring the Exposition. 

Thirty thousand persons are expected 
to view the 100 booths which display 
the products and services of all major 
manufacturing and industrial servicing 
firms in the Denver area. In addition 
to the educational and business features 
of the Exposition, a special stage show, 
“Partners in Progress,” will be fea- 
tured each of the three nights and with 
a matinee on Saturday. This stage pre- 
sentation is being presented by the 
Public Service Company of Colorado. 

Harold S. Craig 


Host to Salesmen 


Erie, Pa—The Hays Management 
Association of the Hays Manufacturing 
Company played host to the sales force 
of the firm on July 26, at an outdoor ox 
roast. The outing was held at the su- 
burban residence of company vice 
president John D. Clemens, and 41 
members and guests participated. The 
meeting afforded the entire manage- 
ment group of Hays Company to confer 
with members of the sales department 
and bring about a better mutual under- 
standing of company problems. 

E. Steen Thompson 


Frye Edits MANAGAIR 


San Diego, Calif—Eldon Frye, car- 
toonist for MANAGE Magazine and a 
member of the public relations de- 
partment of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft, is editing the new MANAGAITR, 
official monthly publication of the Con- 
vair Management Club. It made its 
debut in July with no name. A contest 
to name the paper was won by Adam 
Shawkey of the contracts office. 

With cartoonist-journalist Frye at 
the helm for both the first two issues, 
the MANAGAIR had already come to 
be one of the most information-packed, 
attractive and breeziest club publica- 
tions in industry. 


“Mose, do you drink coffee?” 

“Yassah,.’bout fo’ty cups a day.” 

“My goodness! Doesn’t it keep 
you awake?” 

“Well suh, it do he’p some.” 
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New Queens Officers 


New York—New officers were elected 
by the Queens County Management 
Club at a recent meeting. Those to be 
installed at the September meeting are 
James R. Miller, Durkees Famous 
Foods, President; Albert Temple, 
American Chicle Co., Ist Vice Presi- 
dent; Emil Hrusa, B. Schwanda & Sons, 
9nd Vice President; Paul De Bartola, 
Durkees Famous Foods, Treasurer; 
Paul Jensen, Niemand Bros., Secretary, 
and Carl Doyle, Pan American Air- 
ways, Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Emil Hrusa 


Stag Barbecue 


East St. Louis, Ill.—The Aluminum 
Ore Foremen’s Club held its annual 
stag barbecue for members and special 
guests at Grand Marais Park here on 
August 4. Harvey Pings was in charge 
of the meeting, while S. L. Hertling 
and P. V. Mullane presided at the bar- 
becue pit. Horseshoe pitching, cork 
ball and cards provided entertainment. 

B. O. Yockey, Club President, called 
the meeting to order at a business ses- 
sion after the dinner. Delegates were 
selected to attend the NAF annual con- 
vention in Cleveland, September 17- 
20. They were B. O. Yockey, President; 
S. J. Matejka, Vice President; S. A. 
Seibert, Secretary; J. Scharbert, 
Past President, and C. J. Reeb. Alter- 
nates were H. R. Jarrett, William 
Woods and E. P. Layton. 

In July, the Club took a tour through 
the Falstaff Brewery, plant number 5, 
in St. Louis, Mo. The brewery played 
host to the men on this occasion and 
the tour was arranged by R. J. Schar- 
bert, in charge of plant visitations for 


the Club. 
R. J. Scharbert 


Truax-Traer Club 


Kayford, W. Va.—One hundred and 
fifty key-men of the Truax-Traer Coal 
Company recently became _ charter 
members of the Truax-Traer Manage- 
ment Club, affiliated with the NAF. 
William Levy, General Manager of the 
NAF, and James Corr, NAF Director, 
addressed the charter meeting group. 
Mr. Corr presented the official NAF 
charter to the newly-elected officers of 
the club: Rowland E. Powell, Presi- 
dent; R. C. Mitchell, Jr., lst Vice Presi- 
dent; Vivian Morgan, 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent; H. B. Glasscock, Treasurer; Mike 
Rich, Secretary. The Board of Directors 
consists of the officers and Sam Kraft, 
ae Owen Michaelson, and E. M. Cas- 
sidy. 

George H. Stain 


Trickett to AMA 


New York—The American Manage- 
ment Association has appointed Joseph 
M. Trickett to the newly-created posi- 
tion of associate director of the group’s 
management education study, it was 
announced recently by Lawrence A. 
Appley, president. Mr. Trickett has re- 
signed his position as dean of the 
School of Management at Golden Gate 
College, San Francisco, to accept the 
AMA assignment. 
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D. R. ELDRIDGE MEMORIAL LIBRARY TO THE NAF— 
Mrs. Cathryne Eldridge of Kansas City, Mo., is shown above 
as she presented a 300-volume library to The National As- 
sociation of Foremen in the name of her late husband. Ac- 
cepting the books for the NAF is Gordon R. Parkinson, NAF 
Director and an associate of Mr. Eldridge in Trans World 
Airlines operations for 13 years. The books on management 
have been made a part of the NAF’s circulating library and 
each bears a special bookplate dedicated to the memory of 
the late owner. The date of the presentation was July 20, 
the day on which Mr. Eldridge would have been 52 years 
old. He died March 21 of this year. 





Changing Problems 


Detroit—The rapidity with which the 
major problems facing top manage- 
ment in industry is changing is almost 
unprecedented, according to a state- 
ment made here by Harold F. Howard, 
president of the Detroit industrial and 
management engineering company 
bearing his name. The annual study 
of management’s top-ranking problems 
made by the Howard Company, and 
covering many industrial companies, 
reveals important differences from just 
one year ago, Howard explained. 


“And,” Howard added, “any list of 
the most pressing problems of just 
three years ago is obsolete today. Our 
own check list for top management has 
not only been completely revamped, 
but we have found it necessary to ex- 
pand it approximately 25 per cent.” 

Now rated as of primary importance, 
according to the Howard list, are: (a) 
executive selection and development, 
(b) fast-acting accounting systems, (c) 
flexible budget controls, (d) labor 
standards that keep up with method 
changes, (e) operating costs that are 
in line with competition and (f) con- 
stant product development. 
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SEPTEMBER 17-20 
29th Annual NAF Conv. Cleveland 
SEPTEMBER 18 
7th Annual Regional Confer- 
ence Meadville, Penn. 
OCTOBER 13-17 
Management Unity Seminar, Dayton 
OCTOBER 20-21 
The National Ass'n of Suggestion 
Systems 10th Annual Conven- 
tion Chicago 
DECEMBER 8-12 
Management Unity Seminar, Dayton 





BUENOS AIRES TOKYO 





RIO DE JANEIRO LONDON 


HAWAII FRANKFURT 
SYDNEY BERMUDA 
STOCKHOLM PARIS 
SAN JUAN BERLIN 
CALCUTTA ROME 
JOHANNESBURG LISBON 


fly there by the World’s Most Experienced Airline! 
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Whatever overseas vacation land you choose, chances are you can fly there 
direct by Pan American. You leave from one of 11 conveniently located gate- 
way cities in the U.S.A. By Pan American, you may fly to more cities in more 
countries than by any other airline in the world! 

And when you fly, those words “World’s Most Experienced Airline” mean 
plenty to you . . . in the relaxed enjoyment of your trip . . . in the complete 
comfort of your accommodations . . . in the confidence you feel while you're 
in Pan American’s skilled hands. 

“Twice as many people fly overseas by Pan American than by any other 
U.S. airline.” 

So, for reservations to any overseas destination—call your Travel Agent or 
Pan American World Airways. 


PAN AMERICAN 
ae WHORID AIRWAYS 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


(Continued from Page 28) 


a charity organization. Other pits 
falls in committee management 
noted: if the meetings are used just 
to satisfy the president’s ego, they 
are completely worthless; and the 
fact that group management is a 
technique that many management 
men have yet to learn. 

Decentralization was reported by 
the AMA study to be not as wide- 
spread as it is generally thought to 
be. Despite a trend away from one- 
man control and the delegation of 
decision-making down the line, on 
examining the actual activities of 
many chief executives, it was found 
that they continue to make most 
of the major decisions, as well as 
final decisions on relatively unim- 
portant matters. 

For example, in several large 
companies the chief executive must 
approve all purchases over $2,500. 
In many companies all salary 
changes above $4,000 or $5,000 must 
be approved by the president. In a 
number of small companies the 
chief executive insists in opening 
all the mail himself, while in many 
large ones the president has to ap- 
prove personally every public ap- 
pearance, however small the audi- 
ence, of every member of manage- 
ment and whatever he may say. 


IN ORDER TO DETERMINE 
whether or not delegation of au- 
thority should be undertaken in 
any given situation, according to 
the AMA project, a detailed an- 
alysis must be made of such criteria 
as the following: size of the com- 
pany, nature of the company’s busi- 
ness, economic and political trends, 
management philosophy, person- 
ality factors, and the nature of the 
management functions for which 
decentralization is contemplated. 

Copies of the 250-page research 
study, “Planning and Developing 
the Company Organization Struc- 
ture,” are available from the Amer- 
ican Management Association, 330 
West 42nd St., New York, at $3.00 
for members and $4.50 for non- 
members. 
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| HAYS N.A.F. CLUB 


HAYS MFG. CO. 
SALES-FORCE 





READY FOR AN OX ROAST—The Hays Management Association is above 


mixed with the Hays firm’s sales department. Seated directly behind the sign 
are, left to right, John D. Clemens, company vice president; Lester Buzzard, sales 
manager: James Bradbury, President of the Hays Management Association, and 


Kenneth Root, company treasurer. 








PAC Expands 


Burbank, Calif—Increased manu- 
facturing facilities have been acquired 
by Pacific Airmotive Corporation with 
the opening of a new plant at 1953 On- 
tario, Burbank, California, announced 
Thomas Wolfe, President. Immediate 
need for additional space forced Pacific 
Airmotive to lease existing facilities, 
as plans to build a new building at 
the company’s headauarters, 2940 N. 
Hollywood Way, Burbank, have been 


held up due to steel and other short- 
ages, according to Wolfe. 

Under the terms of the lease, the 
manufacturing division will gain an 
additional 5,000 square feet of floor 
space at the new location. The entire 
actuator section has been moved to the 
new plant and Bradford C. Gay, man- 
ager, estimates that production of the 
electrical-mechanical actuators that are 
designed and manufactured by PAC 
will increase 100 per cent within 30 
days. Plans call for an increase in pro- 
duction of 400 per cent within a year. 











The most complete 
line of fasteners 
made by 


one manufacturer 


THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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Home offices and 


factories: 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


other factories: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HAMDEN, CONN. 
AND MORTON, MISS. 
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THE TURTLE CLUB 


(Continued from Page 17) 


no more go to work without their 
helmets than without their trous- 
ers, and are acutely aware that but 
for their hats they would probably 
be dead. They pay no dues and 
have no duties except to encourage 
others to wear hard hats. 

Among the members are a Vir- 
ginia shipyard worker who. was 
struck by a five-pound valve that 
fell 60 feet onto his head. Another 
is a Hawaiian sugar cane hand who 
was hit by a crane hook. Another 
is a New Mexico power company 
lineman whose hat was chipped by 
the sharp end of a heavy spike that 
fell 15 feet. 

A Californian described the dam- 
age done by a door header that 
dropped on him. “My neck and 
spine was badly bent for several 
days,” he wrote, “but not broke 
thanks to the hat.” Another mem- 
ber who survived the blow of a 16- 
pound ball that fell 10 feet reported 
no injury. 

(Continued on Page 50) 








Benefits of 
The NAF 


This article by Robert Rex, President of Colum- 
bus Bolt and Forging Company, is based on a talk 
he made before a recent meeting of the Foremen’s 
Club of Columbus. 


ship and the grave responsibility 
which attends it. We merely ae 
quired this leadership because most 
of the rest of the world recognized 
the ability of Americans to do the 
best job of production, of creating 
wealth in the form of goods and 
physical assets, and of developing 
a standard of living which all other 
informed people in the world re 
gard with envy. 

Where did the initiative to build 
this reputation and record come 
from? It came from the intelligent 
use of our freedoms by members 
of the management team. It is man- 
agement in all its eschelons which 
is responsible for the growth and 
prestige of this nation. The skillful 
use of capital, of natural resources, 


OU are all familiar with the 

basic advantages of membership 
in NAF and are fully cognizant of 
the benefits you derive from mem- 
bership in the National organiza- 
tion, your city club and your associ- 
ation with your own team of man- 
agement men who make up the 
membership of your shop club. 
Some of these benefits as you will 
recall are: Opportunity to work 
more closely with your superior on 
the management team; Opportunity 
to mingle and mix and exchange 
ideas with your colleagues in con- 
ferences, training sessions, etc.; Op- 
portunities for advancement in 
your work; and Opportunity to pro- 
mote your own welfare as well as 
the welfare of other management 
men. 

These are but a few of the bene- 
fits that accrue to you as a result of 
your membership and individual 
interest in the program of NAF. 
Those of you who have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to 
broaden your viewpoint, to associ- 
ate with other management men in 
the interchange of ideas, to be 
helpful to others, to improve your 
welfare in every possible way, see 
many tangible evidences, from day 
to day, of the contribution you, as 
an individual, are making to the 
overall success of our American 
business system. 

But what about the contribution 
being made by the other 53,000 
members of NAF to our National 
economy? 
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You could not possibly become 
familiar with the overall effect on 
our economy of the splendid con- 
tribution each member is making, 
because you are chiefly concerned 
with the activities of NAF mem- 
bers on the local scene. But, you 
can be assured that, in total num- 
bers, NAF is contributing im- 
measurably to the welfare and 
security of this nation, as well as 
to the destiny of many other na- 
tions around the globe. 

American productive genius has, 
for more than a hundred and fifty 
years, been the envy of the world. 
The freedoms we enjoy (and could 
lose if we are not ever alert and 
watchful of the effort of others to 
destroy them) have been responsi- 
ble for the development of our pro- 
ductive capacity. The freedom to 
invent, the freedom to invest our 
savings in the financing of the pro- 
duction of these new products and 
the freedom to keep and hold or 
reinvest the rewards of our indi- 
vidual initiative, have developed 
the standard of living and the 
power and prestige of this nation 
to a point which has thrust us into 
a position of world leadership. 

This did not come about by 
chance. Americans have always de- 
sired and worked for improvement. 
Americans have never been satis- 
fied with conditions as of today. 
What can we do to improve to- 
morrow—that has been our way of 
life for a hundred and fifty years. 
We did not plan for world leader- 


(Continued on Page 46) 








THE NAF CODE OF ETHICS 


1. The foreman should recognize 
that every man above, beside or 
below, has an inherent desire to 
do good work and to be a useful 
and respected citizen. Until he 
has considered every possible mo- 
tive, he should not assume that 
any man wants to do anything 
less than his best. 


2. The foreman should keep an 
open mind on all subjects, and 
strive to maintain a broad and 
balanced outlook. He should al- 
ways be willing to recognize merit 
in another’s ideas. 


3. The foreman should deal fairly 
with all his associates in the com- 
pany. Being in an important posi- 
tion, he should assume responsi- 
bility for his own mistakes and 
refrain from shifting blame to 
others. 


4. The foreman should strive to 
understand the principles of busi- 
ness which make for the success 
or failure of industry. He should 
pass on to his men ail the funda- 
mentals of business principles so 
they can see, for themselves, their 
own relation to the general 
scheme. 


5. The foreman should keep in- 
formed as to the latest develop- 
ment in equipment and processes. 
He should recommend or put into 
effect such methods as will pro- 
duce improved quality and lower 
costs for his products, and im- 
prove working conditions. 


6. The foreman must feel that one 
phase of his profession is to help 
working people obtain maximum 
satisfaction from life. 


7. The foreman should endeavor 
to earn, and carefully guard, a 
reputation for good moral char- 
acter, good citizenship and uplift- 
ing influences of the community. 
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WHEN DOES GROWTH STOP? 


Never, we hope, in the case of the 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation. But it 
is obvious that growth can continue 
only as long as free private enterprise 
plans for the future—and invests its 
time and money so as to produce more 
and better steel. For, as better prod- 
ucts are made, the demand increases 
and new markets open up. If a busi- 
ness is free to anticipate its customers’ 
needs, and to prepare to meet them, 
it can grow. Without foresight, and 
freedom to use it, growth can stop. 


Since its organization in 1929, Great 


PRODUCTS 


Stran-Steel Framing ® Quonset Buildings 
® Automobile Steels, including N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE Steel ® Nailable Steel Flooring for 
rail and highway transportation equipment 


Lakes Steel has set a record of 
continuous growth and achievement. 
It has pioneered the development of 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE Steel, the famous 
Quonset Buildings, Stran-Steel Fram- 
ing, and Nailable Steel Flooring. It 
supplies a large share of the steel used 
in automobiles. 


As it continues to grow, Great Lakes 
Steel benefits the communities in 
which it operates. For, with every 
plant expansion come more jobs— 
more customers for local merchants 
—more demand for the products of 


QUONSET BUILDINGS NATIONAL STEEL 


Strip Mill Operation, Great Lakes Steel Corporation 


industry—more money for schools and 
other community improvements. 


This year, Great Lakes Steel raises its 
annual steel production to 3,600,000 
tons. And this is but one step in a 
long-range plan for growth and 
expansion. It is an accomplishment 
that is a direct consequence of the 
American system of free private enter- 
prise at work. It is just one example 
of the workability of basic American 
principles that provide the greatest 
creative power for the comfort, 
strength, and prosperity of our people. 


“sm GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION ™:* 


Offices in all principal cities —Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


HIGH- TENSILE 


CORPORATION 









COMBINES ALL 5 


AUTOMATIC GAS 


WATER HEATER CONTROLS 





2. Therm 2 


1, Main Gas Cock with Flow Adjustment 





oungweed, 
Knonville, Tennemee * GRAYSON CONTROLS DIVISION, Lynwood. 


tic 100% Safety Pilot 


- 


3. Snap Action Thermostat 
4. Pilot Valve and Pilot Adjustment Valve 
5. Filter for Pilot Gas 


te heme ond industry EVERYTNING'S UNDER CONTROL 


‘Rotertshaw-Fultow 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsyvania * FULTON SYLPHON DIVISION, 
|. California * AMERICAN 


THERMOMETER DIVISION, St. Lovia, Mo. * BRIDGEPORT THERMOSTAT DIVISION, Bridgeport, Conn. 





INDUSTRIAL TRAINING... 


(Continued from Page 15) 


many trained people must receive 
additional training so that they can 
adapt to conditions in a specific in- 
dustry, plant, or department. Ad- 
ditionally, personnel must be 
trained to meet changing and ex- 
panding requirements. 

Modern industrial training falls 
into two broad general categories— 
technical training and supervisory 
training. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING is de- 
voted to development of the knowl- 
edge and skills of the worker. It 
pre-supposes direct application to 
the productive processes. 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING is di- 
rected toward giving members of 
supervision a better understanding 
of the knowledge and techniques of 
leadership which can be applied to 
their own on-the-job problems. It 
is now more or less generally 
agreed that leadership as such con- 
sists of specific skills and tech- 
niques which can be learned. This 
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type of training is of great impor- 
tance to industry because it is a 
proven fact that even well trained 
workers do not produce effectively 
without competent supervision. 
The Forth Worth Division of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration offers, I believe, a fair 
cross section of most of the prob- 
lems of training in industry. Pic- 
ture, if you will, enough people to 
populate a small city, all working 
in close proximity on a project de- 
manding precise coordination of 
effort. The fact that supervision is 
able to effectively correlate its ac- 
tivities, and in turn the activities 
of all the workers, toward the ef- 
cient production of the B-36 heavy 
bomber is an indication that a high 
level of training has been attained. 
In order to maintain production a 
constant effort must be made to in- 
crease the skills of the workers and 
the ability of supervision to trans- 
late those skills into production. 
Industrial training programs must 
be geared to satisfy the needs and 
requirements of a given situation. 
This requires a careful survey of 


training needs and an evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the training 
course upon the completion of 
training. However, the key to good 
industrial training is good instruc- 
tion; and we cannot have good in- 
struction without good instructors, 
I believe that it is true that a great 
deal of learning can be promoted 
in the general field of education 
through the sheer force of sur- 
roundings and example. This is not 
true to any great extent in the field 
of industrial training. Specific 
knowledge and skills can only be 
properly learned through carefully 
planned, logical instruction that is 
keyed to the matter under consider- 
ation. It is my opinion that in all 
fields of activity the quality of the 
training program is directly de- 
pendent upon the quality of the 
instruction. 


GOOD INSTRUCTION is not nec- 
essarily dependent upon elaborate 
processes and aids. The physical 
plant is important, but it is not the 
most important factor. I believe 
that it was James A. Garfield who 
said, “My definition of a University 
is Mark Hopkins at one end of a 
log and a student at the other.” 
The best part of the answer to the 
training problem is simply “know- 
how” in the field of instruction. 

I wish to repeat that industrial 
training does not offer the well- 
rounded programs offered by our 
schools and universities. However, 
I do think that the education of the 
individual is lacking something if 
it fails to furnish him with the 
knowledge or skills that are neces- 
sary for him to successfully solve 
the problems with which he is con- 
fronted in his chosen field of work. 

Industrial training occurs, gen- 
erally, in three areas. These are the 
areas of (1) FACT, (2) SKILLS, 
and (3) ATTITUDE. Of the three, 
attitude is the most important. 
Without proper attitude, satisfac- 
tory training in the other two can- 
not take place. 

I believe we can logically draw 
the following conclusions relative 
to training: 

1. A complex society requires 
teamwork on the part of an indi- 
vidual. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Here’s where 
CARBORUNDUM 
is going with 
"man-made minerals*° 





ROCKET EXHAUST LINERS are among the developments 
by CARBORUNDUM that take over where ordinary materials are in- 
adequate to the task. Produced from ‘‘man-made minerals,’’ this 
super refractory product is highly resistant to the extremes of abra- 





Searing flame and erosive gases make 
life incredibly short for uncooled rocket 
blast tubes. 

Problem without precedent: how to 
protect the tubes without using costly 
alloys. Experiment, testing and imagi- 
native thinking resulted in a solution by 
CARBORUNDUM— molded super refrac- 
tory liners. Molded, then baked, they 












< POWDER METALLURGY is a field of inter- 
esting new developments. These gears are produced 
by sintering powdered metal in furnaces equipped 
with GLOBAR silicon carbide electric heating elements. 
Having extremely high electrical resistance and no 
known melting point, the heating elements make it 
possible to attain high heats under accurate control. 
Made by the GLOBAR Division 


FURNITURE MAKERS are now using the new 
extra-hard finishes for increased beauty and durability, 
aided by RED-I-cuT Waterproof Abrasive Paper de- 
veloped by CARBORUNDUM. This tough new paper 
cuts faster, gives a better finish and, as an enthusi- 
astic shop owner expressed it, “more mileage than 
anything we have ever used.” 
Produced by the Coated Abrasives Division > 


must emerge from the oven with 
tolerances of which a machinist might 
be proud. 

Problems without precedent are the 
kind we like. In fact our business was 
born with the invention of a material 
without precedent, the first “man-made 
mineral.” This was silicon carbide, a 
product of the electric furnace, which 

















CASTINGS 
ARE IMPROVED 
in machinability when 
FERROCARBO, a deoxidizer 
used in metallurgical proc- 
esses, is added to the molten 
metal. This product by 
CARBORUNDUM is effective 
in producing the clean cast- 
ings essential to today’s un- 
usual requirements. 
Made by the 


Bonded Products and Grain 
Division 








sion and high temperature produced at the rocket nozzle. Super 
Refractories have been developed by CARBORUNDUM to increase 
output and reduce operating costs where high temperatures, re- 
sistance to abrasion, corrosion or erosion are important factors. 


Made by the Refractories Division 





has since become familiar the world over 
in products by CARBORUNDUM. 

Your own concern with ‘‘problems 
without precedent’’ is the reason why 
we bring you this message here. 
Whether you are a potential customer of 
CARBORUNDUM or a potential member of 
our great engineering staff, we welcome 
your interest—and your inquiries. 


Look to CARBORUNDUM for the real news about 





TRADE MARK 


*°"man-made minerals” 
THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





Products by CARBORUNDUM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Discs and Sticks... Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts... Waterproof Abrasive Paper 

... Abrasive Grain and Powders and other abrasive products... Electric Heating Elements and Ceramic Resistors... Grain and Briquettes for deoxidizing steel 

and iron... Super Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes and Cements... Porous Filter Media and Diffusers—and are marketed under the following trademarks: 
CARBORUNDUM «+ ALOXITE » MX + RED-I-CUT » GLOBAR + FERROCARBO + CARBOFRAX + ALFRAX » MONOFRAX + MULLFRAX 


86-1R2 








design. 





highways. 





GEARED TO PROGRESS 
with 
management teamwork 


HYPOID Gearing for medium and heavy-duty 
trucks is one of the great advances in automotive 


First a tough engineering problem and then a tough 
production problem, both were solved by manage- 
ment teamwork—from foremen to president. 


Today, Hypoid Gearing is in high-volume produc- 
tion in Timken-Detroit plants. More important, it 
is in high-quality production. 

Management is proud of this Timken-Detroit 
“first” — proud it is making such an important 
contribution to lower ton-mile costs on American 














A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 





DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 








INDUSTRIAL TRAINING ... 


(Continued from Page 40) 


2. The status of the individual 
is dependent upon his contribution. 

3. Ina complex society, the indi- 
vidual cannot contribute substan- 
tially and therefore cannot develop 
his potentiality without adequate 
training. 

4. One of the most important fac- 
tors in a training program is good 
instruction. In a word, it is depend- 
ent upon good teachers. 

5. It is important that the in- 
structor impart ideals and proper 
attitudes as well as knowledge and 
skills. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that 
our way of life is one of the few in 
the World today which is based on 
an ethical concept. It is devoted to 
the rights of the individual. Only 
through training of the individual 
so that he can contribute substan- 
tially to the good of the whole can 
we hope to maintain that way of 
life. 
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MANAGEMENT IS A PROFESSION 


(Continued from Page 13) 


community activities. They should 
support reform in politics. A sound 
public relations program will pro- 
mote a cooperative spirit. 

When one studies the record of 
management and its increasing 
sense of responsibility to other 
groups besides the stockholders, 
there is reason to hope for a 
brighter future. In corporations 
like Standard Oil of New Jersey 
one finds a magnificent application 
in the long years of labor-man- 
agement peace. In the contracts 
beween Ford and General Motors 
with the United Auto Workers is 
reflected the acknowledgement 
that long-term economic stability 
in this industry will spread its in- 
fluence to the customers and the 
public at large. 

It is our conviction that manage- 
ment is fulfilling in a high degree 
the standards of the professions. 
With a knowledge of true human 


values and a corresponding sense of 
responsibility management should 
continue to win the respect of all 
citizens as it advances the common 
good. 








CHIEF DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 
—Lyman L. Campbell has been named 
to head up the engineering develop- 
ments for The Liquid Carbonic Cor- 
poration, Chicago. Mr. Campbell was 
formerly chief engineer for the Globe 
Company of Chicago. Prior to that he 
worked for Wilson and Company: R. 
R. Donnelly Company, and the Stude- 
baker Corporation. 
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VERYTHING about a ROADMASTER might deserve 

that headline — its mighty power — its superb 

silence—its luxurious room—its magnificent ride— 
its lordly command of every mile you travel. 


But the crowning joy is something more. 


It is something that lets you have all the satisfactions 
that go with dominant size and proud bearing—and 
still have a car that is light and docile beneath a 
woman’s hand. 


iF is known by the simple name: Power Steering.* 


The power instinctively comes into action when you 
need it, frees you from strain and tug. 


Like a hydraulic hand, it takes over the extra effort of 
turning the wheels when you need to get into or out 
of a tight spot at the curb. And at the same time, it 
lets you get the last inch of benefit from wheels that 


Custom 


oull wonder how you ever lived without it 





turn in a shorter radius than the wheels of any car of 
comparable size. 

You'll find, too, that Power Steering softens the jerk 
when your front wheels hit soft dirt or sand or 
choppy roads. 


But—what is equally important to the man or woman 
who truly loves to drive—Power Steering, as Buick 
has engineered it, does not take away the thrill of 
having a thing of life and eagerness beneath your 
hand in all the miles where its aid is not needed. 


Wouldn’t you like to try it? It is something that any 
Buick dealer will be proud to show you. 
BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Equipment, accessories, trim and models are subject to 
change without notice. *Optional at extra cost on Roadmaster 
and Super only. 


Built 


ROADMASTER 


I BLICkK 





When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 











‘“MANAGE”’ 


. «+» Means to guide, to lead, to supervise in the accom- 
plishment of a purpose. Sound supervision, the ideal 
upon which The National Association of Foremen is 
founded, is the keystone in the success of any enter- 
prise ... the secret behind the achievements of Ameri- 
can industry. 


Ranco Inc., commends N.A.F. for its excellent work, 
and is indebted to the Association for the spirit of 
leadership it has imbued in Ranco employees who are 
members of the organization. 









COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 


L 
World's Largest Mfgs. of REFRIGERATION CONTROLS 











STOP INJURIES AND 
@ WORK JNTFRRUPTIONS 
from falling 


fluorescent-tube 
accidents 


Fluorescent tubes sometimes 
fracture. Vibration and shock 
may release them from fixtures. 
Wherever fluorescent lighting is 
installed there is the possibility 
of physical injury and property 






damage resulting from falling + Pd 

tubes. ” 
Don’t wait for accidents to 

happen. For a few cents each Types for all fixtures, 

you can keep tubes in place, alse tubes ta series 


prevent falling, insure against 
poisoning, contamination and For 40W tubes, perC $17.00 


spoilage, avoid injuries, work For 100W tubes, per C $20.50 
interruptions and loss of time. ORDER TODAY DIRECT 
Install Den-El fluorescent lamp 
guards, easily and quickly, with 
a screw driver. Permanent, posi- 
tive protection. Stainless steel. 
Easily sprung aside for relamp- 
ing or cleaning. Two guards for All orders shipped promptly 
each lamp. from Philadelphia 


Ask for bulletin, also complete 
General Scientific catalog of 
hundreds of other safety 
equipment items 





fm GENERAL SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


- 2723 W. HUNTINGDON ST., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


J SAFETY EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 















WRONG APPROACH TO CURVE 


To the Editor:— 


May I ask a question about the illus. 
tration on “Prosperity Runs on Rails 
of Sound Money?” (MANAGE, June 
1952, Page 17) Does the artist intend 
to convey the impression that “Pros. 
perity” is about to leave the rails? 
That would certainly happen to any 
train at that apparent speed if it 
leaned outward when approaching a 
curve. 

Let’s hope it makes the curve safely, 
Of course, if Truman is at the controls 
much longer our economy will be a 
complete wreck and the ties and rails 
will be beyond repair. 

These are my personal opinions, and 
not necessarily those of Enardo. 

C. V. Sloat 

Advertising Manager 
Enardo’ Manufacturing Co. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


ED—Evidently the artist, too, thought 
the train was in the hands of a rather 
reckless (not wreck-less) engineer, 
hence was approaching the curve too 
fast for safety. 





IMPORTERS and 
MANUFACTURERS of 


PHILIPPINE 
MAHOGANY 
LUMBER 


®@ Plywood @ Stair Treads 
®@ Flooring ® Molding 
@ Dimension @ Veneers 

®@ Cedar Closet Lining 


Since 1866 


NICKEY 


BROTHERS INC. 


Memphis Tennessee 
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WHAT LABOR IS SAYING 








This is a copyrighted digest of the expressions of organized labor 
groups and leaders throughout the United States. MANAGE offers this 
objective report of the thinking of organized labor as a special service to 


managemen t. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
*& sidestepped any endorsement of 
either presidential candidate by 
inviting both Eisenhower and 
Stevenson to address the federa- 
tion's national convention this 
month in New York City. 


THE CIO appointed a special 
& committee to confer with the AF 
of L on the problems posed by the 
new Defense Production Act. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF MACHINISTS editorially pro- 
tested the charges made against 
organized labor by Chicago news- 
papers during the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, lamented the use 
of references such as "arrogant 
labor bosses." 


THE REPUBLICANS CANNOT disguise 

the facts of their 1952 plat- 
form, the CIO charged, adding that 
"the facts show that through its 
1952 platform, the Republican party 
would lead America back to 1922 
Harding or 1932 Hoover." 


A NEW LOCAL UNION was created in 
Cleveland last month when the 

girls employed by all CIO locals and 
CIO district offices in Cleveland 
and Lorain organized. The name of 
the group: The United Office 
and Clerical Workers. 


THE IAM REPORTED that 24 of the 
e 32 airlines with which it has 
bargaining agreements now have ac- 
cepted union shop provisions .. . 
covering 20,000 employees. (And 
negotiations are reported under 
way with the remaining eight.) 


IT WAS EDITORIALIZED by the 
é& newspaper, LABOR, that so many 
Texas millionaires are vacationing 
on the French Riviera that the 
resort is celebrating "Texas Week," 
the bartenders tote six-shooters 
and the orchestra players wear 
cowboy hats. 
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said the nationalized coal mines 
of Great Britain mine more coal and 
pay the miners better wages than 
ever before—but admits, candidly, 
that the socialization of the 
industry has raised some new prob- 
lemse (One problem: a growing 
apathy on the part of mine workers 
toward active participation in union 
affairs.) 


a AF OF L PRESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN 
called on all Central Labor 
Unions to sponsor petitions asking 
their city government to continue 
rent ceilings. 


7 EASTERN LABOR PRESS CONFERENCE 
warned that the U. S. is losing 
friends for democracy in Asia via 
our anti-labor ambassadors. 


ey CALIFORNIA'S NEW MINIMUM WAGE 
of 75 cents an hour for women 
and minors went into effect 
August l. 


. THE ITALIAN LABOR GROUP (UIL) 
rejected the joint AF of L-CI0O 
appeal that Italian labor unite 

in a common front against Communism. 


THE SENATE LABOR COMMITTEE re- 
ported that a proposed ban on 
industry-wide bargaining and appli- 
cation of anti-trust laws to 
trade unions "Seem primarily de- 
Signed to weaken the bargaining 
power of labor organizations." 


THE UAW-CIO HELD A FOUR-DAY 
SCHOOL for 125 international 
representatives at Sand Lake, Mich., 

recently. The subject was "the 
latest developments in organiza- 
tional techniques." The representa- 
tives were from the competitive 
shops, die-casting, skilled trades, 
foundry, Borg-Warner and Auto-Lite 
departments. Said President Reuther 
to them: "We are aware of the 

fact that with the exception of a 
few isolated plants we have picked 
up the easy ones. The tough ones 
are still to be organized .. ." 


3 THE UNITED MINE WORKERS JOURNAL 
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BENEFITS OF THE NAF 


(Continued from Page 38) 


of labor, of tools and of ideas, by 
management, all within the frame- 
work of our freedoms and the limits 
of our responsibility, is the answer 
to our position of world leadership. 

Not so many years ago, the fore- 
man or supervisor was not promi- 
nently thought of as an integral 
part of this picture. Yes, his ability 
was recognized, hence, the title, 
but he was, as a rule, not suffi- 
ciently informed and qualified to 
be considered a manager. Coming 
upon the heels of mass production 
and large industrial operations, was 
the realization that the skillful 
handing of capital, labor, materials, 
tools, and ideas, was becoming 
more complicated and that author- 
ity and responsibility must be del- 
egated over a broader base. The 
search for competent management 
men began. To qualify, supervisors 
needed more than a lot of mechani- 
cal ability and a little knowledge 
of how to handle people. 

The progam offered by NAF fit 
into the picture beautifully. Here 


was offered an opportunity for men 
of managerial caliber to broaden 
their knowledge of management 
functions and by diligent applica- 
tion to the standards set, to qualify 
as members of the management 
team charged with the responsi- 
bility of efficient operation of our 
great productive business system. 
You, as members of NAF, and as 
members of the management team, 
can be proud of the important part 
you have played in the develop- 
ment of this nation to a position of 
world leadership. To discharge the 
responsibility of world leadership, 
this nation is facing, and will con- 
tinue to face, many grave and seri- 
ous problems. How well we carry 
our burden depends to a great ex- 
tent on how well we keep ourselves 
informed and in readiness to meet 
new and unexpected demands on 
our time, our energy and our in- 
tellect. We must continue to im- 
prove our managerial effectiveness. 
NAF can be of great benefit to its 
growing list of members by provid- 
ing services which will stimulate 
the interest of its members in ac- 
quiring a broader and more com- 
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SAFETY for STEPS! 


Heavy Duty Molded 
Rubber Step Treads 
Black or in Color... 


Slip-Proof grid design on sur- 
face, special frictioned - rubber 
compound for lasting service and 
economy. Treads in black or 
attractive marbleized colors for 
installation outdoors or indoors 
on any type step — wood, con- 
crete, metal, tile — with Melastic 
water-proof cement . .. No 
screws or binding strips required. 


Link Mats of VINYL 


Plastic — Oil-Resistant .. . 


In stock sizes and patterns or 
custom-made in bright color pat- 
terns to any rectangular specifications . 


. . Heavy links of 
Vinyl Plastic woven on rust-resisting steel wire with end 
plates. Won't soften or rot under acid or oily floor conditions 
. . « Also link mats of rubber. 


SEND COUPON .. . for complete information on all 
MELFLEX SAFETY Materials — Mats, Runners, Treads. 


MELFLEX Products Company, Inc. 
410-M South Broadway, Akron, Ohio 


Name_ saiamcdpeidiel - 





Address 





City State 














prehensive knowledge of manage. 
ment problems and functions. Con- 
tinued education in all the elements 
of the field of management is an 
important phase of the work of the 
association. Members who take ad- 
vantage of this phase of the pro- 
gram will be better equipped to 
meet new problems as they arise, 
I would like to suggest greater par- 
ticipation of members of shop clubs 
in the NAF program and in the 
programs offered by the City Club, 
The educational programs, the 
plant tours, conferences and many 
other activities comprising the 
overall program of the City Club 
can be of invaluable assistance to 
members of shop clubs in becoming 
more valuable members of the 
management team. 

The benefits of membership in 
NAF are many. Any individual 
can get as much benefit or as 
little benefit as he pleases out of 
his membership in NAF, but it is 
a known fact that those members 
who have taken an active interest 
in the program and in the welfare 
of the association have prepared 
and qualified themselves for more 
important assignments and have 
become more valuable members of 
the management team. 

I can speak with sincere convic- 
tion of the benefits to be derived 
by membership in NAF by merely 
observing the amazing progress 
that members of our own CBF 
Management Club have made in 
improving and strengthening their 
knowledge of those things which 
make of them better industrial 
managers. 

Yes, NAF can benefit us all! 








. “ ore 
CHARTER TO PILLSBURY CLUB— 
Al Anderson, right, NAF Director, pre- 
sents the official NAF charter to Julian 
Fry. former President of the Manage- 
ment Club of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Springfield, Ill. Mr. Fry has since been 
succeeded by Alfred E. Kopatz. 
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x MANAGE SERVICE BUREAU * 


New Products and Publications for Management Men 








Aim, Squeeze Grip . . . Fire's Out! 

For your department, your car, your home 
and many other places you want to protect 
from the ravages of fire, The Fyr-Fyter 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, has brought out the 
latest in a pressurized extinguisher. 

Known as the Pressurized Model B, this 
new item is in one and two quart capacity 
sizes. It features fast, one-hand operation 
with accurate control. Aim, squeeze the 
grip . . . and a powerful 30-foot fire fighting 
stream is instantly released. The elimination 
of pumping or any other manual operation, 
enables the operator to aim a direct, on- 
target stream. The vaporizing liquid is 
completely discharged in 17 to 25 seconds by 


the positive force of odorless, non-toxic, 
moisture-free, pressurized nitrogen. 
All-brass construction, easy to inspect, 


clean and recharge, a visual gage to con- 
stantly show pressure condition, are among 
its many outstanding features. Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, it is recom- 
mended for extinguishing burning liquids, 
live electric fires and small general com- 
bustible fires. For more info, price, etc.— 


CIRCLE 901 ON SERVICE COUPON 


At Last A Place to Keep Prints 

Maybe you've been looking for a better 
way to keep those blueprints and similar 
charts so they won't get damaged. The 
DRAW-IN-DEX cabinet ffiles blueprints 
safely, neatly, conveniently without wrinkles, 
creases or curled edges; saves valuable time 
searching for misplaced prints. 

This product accommodates 1,250 prints. 
Each print hangs smoothly, index file locates 
the prints instantly. It has many fine features 
to solve this kind of a problem which super- 
visors have to face. Learn more about it— 


CIRCLE 902 ON SERVICE COUPON 
A Safe Way At the Punch Press 


A new basket enclosure type guard has 
been added to the very complete line of 
punch press safety guards and accessories 
manufactured by Searjeant Metal Products, 
Inc.. Mendon, N. Y. 

This guard comes in several sizes, each 
custom built to your specification which 
means lower cost and better protection. The 
front and side barriers can be tilted in or 
out as required. Vertical rods can be ad- 
justed up or down, to clear the die straps, 
air nozzzles, etc. The whole front barrier can 
be tilted up or taken off in a matter of 
seconds to remove double or damaged blanks 
from the die. These are only a few of the 
fine features of this product. You can get 
More data— 


CIRCLE 903 ON SERVICE COUPON 


How to Pour Liquids Safely and Easily 

Yes, there is a better way to pour liquids 
into smaller containers. The GS pouring 
spout and tilter is the answer. 

Built on scientific lines, it is designed to 
Prevent accidents and save materials. This 
unit consists of a steel cradle to hold the 
large bottle and a chain to hold the bottle in 
Position when tilted. The other part of the 
unit is a safety air vent pouring spout which 
fits any size bottle and assures a smooth even 
flow without spurts or splashes. It’s made of 
a special acid-resistant rubber and plastic 
tubing for longer life. Inexpensive, too! 

For more details on this safety item— 


CIRCLE 904 ON SERVICE COUPON 
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Step Safely on Marbleized Beauty 

Steps in your department, plant, other 
buildings, or even at home can be attractive 
while providing you with safe, sure walking 
conditions. This is shown in the Melfiex line 
of step treads in marbleized colors. Melflex 
Products Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio, here provides 
the decorator with a broad range of colors 
in beautiful marbleized patterns for steps, 
risers, landing and approaches. These treads, 
in addition to being highly attractive, have 
a molded safety pattern that completely re- 
sists slipping. Raised, sharp-edged, diamond 
shaped plains grip firmly with strong fric- 
tional resistance . . . and they resist wear, 
too, making practically a lifetime step sur- 
face. 

For colors available and other information 


CIRCLE 905 ON SERVICE COUPON 
Help For the Harried Homemaker 


Here’s another one for your dear wife... 
a pamphlet released by Briggs Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

Entitled “Help For the Harried Home- 
maker,” it is a new color deposit folder 
showing exact color matching enameled de- 
posits of the famous four Briggs Beautyware 
pastel colors of the plumbing fixtures they 
manufacture. The Mrs. can easily and con- 
veniently use the edge-match principle to 
choose her bathroom color scheme. To 
easily get one of these— 


CIRCLE 906 ON SERVICE COUPON 
You Bet Your Life 


To supplement your meeting or if you are 
having a safety confab, there is a new 16 
mm, black and white, sound film entitled 
“You Bet Your Life” available free. 

Sponsored by Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., this show, portrayed by 
professional actors, tells the story of a fire- 
man of the “old school” who refused to use 
respiratory protection and how this mistake 
cost him his life. Running time of the pic is 
25 minutes. 

A descriptive folder may be obtained for 
further details— 


CIRCLE 906 ON SERVICE COUPON 








New Literature Offered 


(Circle the number on service coupon) 


907.—A four page folder (117-13-M) that dis- 
cusses personality factors in executive de- 
velopment is available from The Harold .F. 
Howard Co., management and engineering 
consulting firm of Detroit, Michigan. Included 
in the folder is information on basic points 
of executive development programs, ap- 
praisal and selection of executives for de- 
velopment, personality testing and growth 
trends in executive development programs. 


908.—Helpful to any sheet metal fabricating 
shop is a new 32 page Standard Die Catalog, 
designed for quick reference by Federal Ma- 
chinery Co., New York, N. Y. Compiled to 
facilitate ordering of standard punches and 
dies of various types for hand, foot and 
power presses, the catalog is complete with 
detailed diagrams, charts, tables and illustra- 
tions of typical machinery and equipment. 


909.—The new Southco Handbook of Fasten- 
ing Specialties (catalog B-2) contains 22 pages 
of information on industrial fasteners for 
metal to metal and metal to wood applica- 
tions. Blind Rivets and a variety of door 
latching and fastening devices are illustrated 
in this two color, spiral bound book which 
also includes several pages of frequently used 
engineering data. Installation procedure, 
sample applications and complete dimensional 
information are given for all fasteners. 


910.—Probably the most complete catalog 
featuring Grabs can be obtained from Man- 
saver Industries, New Haven, Connecticut. 
The assortment contained is so far reaching 
that it should prove interesting to anyone 
with materials handling problems. 


911.—The 2000 lbs. model Hydraulic Sheet 
Feeding Tables manufactured by The Ray- 
mond Corporation, Greene, N. Y., are illus- 
trated and described in Bulletin 262. This 
bulletin describes how the use of the equip- 
ment will simplify work, reduce worker 
fatigue, increase production, cut handling 
costs and eliminate hazards. 


Note: Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond October 30. 
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OR BUTTER 


As the nation develops two programs 
at the same time, emphasis necessarily swings 
between emergency defense and civil growth. 


But whether the demand is for more aluminum 
for planes or more glass for schools — 

to the chemical industry, it means demand 

for soda ash. 


Chlorine for munitions or chlorine for antifreeze— 
the demand is still for chlorine. ” 

This is the nature of the chemical industry: 

it is basic to all industries and grows with each. 








DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


CLEVELAND: OHIO 


DIAMOND 
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An angry little man bounced into the 


postmaster’s office. “For some time 
now,” he shouted, “I’ve been pestered 
by threatening letters, and I want 
something done about it.” 

“’m sure we can help,” soothed the 
postmaster. “That’s a federal offense. 


Have you any idea who is sending you 
these letters?” 

“I certainly have,” snapped the little 
man. “They are coming from those 
pesky income-taxr people.” 


”? 


* a * 


"Get your hat, Sam. That new show 
downtown advertises ‘50 Beautiful 


on 


Girls, 45 Gorgeous Costumes’. 


* * * 


What you don’t know may not hurt 
you, but it provides a lot of amusement 
for others. 


as * * 


Friend: What is your son going to be 
when he passes his final exam? 
Father: An old man. 


* * co 


A Lady hired a new maid, and asked 
her, “Do you have any religious views?” 
The maid replied, “No I haven’t, ma‘am, 
but I’ve got some dandy snapshots of 
Niagara Falls and Great Lakes.” 


* * * 


During a recent plague of caterpillars 
some high school students were asked 
to write a brief essay on “pests.” One 
student wrote: “Pests are insects, bugs, 
animals, plants or other things that in- 
terfere with a man being able to do as 
he pleases.” Then with a touch of 
genius he added, as though in after- 
thought. “Man is also often a pest to 
other men, and probably to all other 
things, too.” 





DOWN AT THE 
SALT MINES 





How to make a good man 
feel useless. 
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“Well Albert, how did you get along 
in the examination in English grammar 
today?” 

“Oh, I done fine, Pop; I only made 
one mistake and I seen that as soon as 
I done it.” 


* * *” 


A timely slogan: Work and save 
and some day you'll have enough to 
divide with those who don’t. 


* * * 


George Moriarty, the famed old 
American League arbiter nipped many 
protests by players in the bud with un- 
ruffled and unanswerable observations. 

In a game between the Philadelphia 
Athletics and the New York Yankees, 
he was calling balls and strikes very 
closely. Mickey Cochrane, the Athletics 
catcher, kept protesting mildly that he 
was missing some of the strikes. 

Finally, Cockrane_ said, “Look, 
George, this plate’s got corners, you 
know.” 

“That’s right, Mickey,” Moriarty re- 
plied calmly, “but it ain’t got bay win- 
dows.” 

* ” ok 

Mother had taken over the driving of 
the family car. Suddenly young Bill an- 
nounced: “Isn’t it queer that when 
Mom is driving we never see any 
blathering idiots, but when Dad is driv- 
ing we see a lot of them!” 


John was hurt in an accident. The 
neighbors carried him into the house 
and called the doctor. When he arrived 
and started to take care of John, the 
agitated wife asked: “What’s that stuff 
you’re giving my husband?” 

“An anesthetic,” explained the doc- 
tor. “After he has taken it he won't 
know a thing.” 

“Don’t give it to him,” said the wife. 
“He doesn’t need it.” 


* * * 


The two cars met in a head-on col- 
lision. Both drivers got out and began 
to apologize profusely. 

“I’m so sorry,” said the woman, “it 
was all my fault.” 

“Not at all, madam,” the man re- 
sponded with gallantry, “I was to blame 
myself.” 

“But I was on your side of the road.” 

“That may be true, madam, but I am 
responsibile for the accident. I saw you 
coming three blocks away and had 
plenty of time to turn down a side 
street.” 


* * * 


A scientist says that in another 100 
years there will be no blondes left in 
this country. No doubt. It’s hard to 
leave one now. 
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WE’RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 


Lincoln Extension Institute, Inc. 


1401 W. 75th St. 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
‘The School of the Factory 
Executive” 

LOUIS S. VOSBURGH, President 


J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A., 
Educational Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure “Getting Ahead In Industry” 











COMMUNICATIONS. .. 


(Continued from Page 25) 

tion of management’s thinking is 
the manner in which the program 
was developed. A trial series of 
conferences, each attended by 25 
supervisors representing a cross- 
section of level and department, was 
held for the purpose of discussing 
ways and means of improving com- 
munication and relations within 
supervision. The current program 
was set up in accordance with the 
almost unanimous recommenda- 
tions of all of these groups. 

Each conference is composed, as 
in the trial series, of from 25 to 30 
members of supervision comprising 
a cross-section of level and depart- 
ment, and is led by a member of 
the plant executive committee. The 
schedule is so arranged that every 
member of supervision participates 
in a conference at least three times 
a year. 

To insure that discussions are 
concerned with matters of gen- 
eral interest and importance, topics 
are selected from questionnaires 
submitted by members of supervi- 
sion. 

Each supervisor is notified a 
week in advance when scheduled 
for a conference, and is furnished 
an agenda outline of the topic to be 
discussed at that time. 

Each topic is discussed for a per- 
iod of four weeks and minutes are 
kept of each meeting. Upon com- 
pletion of each four-week series, 
these minutes are summarized and 
a copy of the summary furnished to 
each member of supervision. 

The conferences are proving 
quite a success. Participation in the 
discussions is general, and valuable 
information is being disseminated 
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throughout supervision. 

At one of the trial conferences, 
when the matter of the composition 
of each conference was being con- 
sidered, a superintendent voiced 
the opinion that there should not 
be a mixture of levels in any one 
meeting. He felt that differences in 
rank would discourage participa- 
tion on the part of the lower levels. 
This point was settled in a manner 
which has been characteristic of 
the entire program. Several assis- 
tant supervisors pointed out to the 
superintendent in very clear terms 
that they personally felt no hesi- 
tancy in speaking up regardless of 
rank, and believed that a better 
overall understanding could be ar- 
rived at through discussions includ- 
ing all levels. 

Industry is also cooperating with 
those schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities throughout the nation 
which have recognized the com- 
munication problem and are at- 
tempting to do something about it. 

An outstanding example of this 
is Texas Christian University. They 
have set up a management training 
program at Convair which can 
eventually lead to a college degree 
in management through intermedi- 
ate certificates. We at Convair are 
particularly impressed with T.C. 
U.’s operations in this field. The 
University has not attempted to 
arbitrarily set up education stand- 
ards with the idea of telling in- 
dustry, in effect, that this is what is 
needed. Rather, it has gone to in- 
dustry, determined its needs, and 
set up a program devised to an- 
swer those needs. 

And that brings up the matter of 
what industry thinks our schools 
should do to prepare young men 
and women to take their place in 
industry. Since the majority of 
those in industry are graduates of 
our high schools and not of our 
colleges, this applies especially to 
the former. 

First, of course, the young people 
as industrial trainees must be 
taught some specific trade, job, or 
profession. Industry today finds it 
necessary to operate, either direct- 
ly or through affiliations with vari- 
ous schools, a wide program of 
technical training in order to fill 
its needs for technical skill. 

But even more important, these 
young people should learn of their 


right to a place in industry ang 
that this right entails a definite re 
sponsibility. Their right to a place 
in industry depends directly upon 
their contribution to industry, 
This does not mean the ability to 
produce alone. It means the ability 
to produce in cooperation with 
others. This involves human re 
lations training. It requires the 
realization that each benefits from 
productive effort correlated to the 
productive effort of others. It is 
necessary to develop the ability to 
understand and to be understood, 

Awareness of the importance of 
communication, call it by any 
name, is a major step in the right 
direction. That awareness, together 
with a basic knowledge of the vari- 
ous specific techniques involved, 
will go far toward enabling the 
graduates of our schools to adapt 
themselves readily and easily to 
our industrial processes. It will 
enable them to better assimilate 
the additional and possibly more 
complex technical training which it 
may be necessary to give them. It 
will make them productive par- 
ticipants in our free enterprise 
system. 

Altogether, effective communica- 
tion is of vital importance to indus- 
try. Communication enters into 
every process in industry, be it 
simple or complex, technical or 
non-technical. We have communi- 
cation. The problem is to promote 
increasingly effective communica- 
tion toward the end result of more 
efficient production. 


THE TURTLE CLUB 


(Continued from Page 37) 

A foremen was directing a crew 
lowering material from the second 
story of a warehouse last fall when 
a 200 pound 4x4 beam slipped its 
safety catch. “It came down like 
one of these safety gates at a rail- 
way intersection,” he said. The end 
of it hit the hat. It bent my knees 
and that took up some of the shock. 
I heard a buzzing and a ringing in 
my ears but I didn’t fold.” The hat 
was not damaged. 

The feeling of most Turtles is 
summed up, however, in the report 
of one member who wrote, “Would 
have been among the missing if! 
had left my hat at home as I had 
planned.” 
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FOR UTMOST RELIABILITY 
OUT OF 10 CARS ON THE ROAD 
ot ONE OR MORE... 


QUALITY 
pRobUCTS 


Lift the hood of any car you see — the chances are 9 
to 1 that you'll find one or more AC Quality Products 
contributing to its faithful performance. For 43 years, 
AC has been recognized as one of the world’s leading 
manufacturers of first-quality automotive units, engi- 
neered and built for utmost reliability. 


The only Spark Plug with 
patented CORALOX Insu- 
lator—used on nearly as 
many new cars as all 
other makes combined. 


AC’s Oil Filter with Aluvac 
Element—standard or 
optional factory equip- 
ment on Buick, Cadillac, 
Chevrolet, Oldsmobile. 


FUEL PUMPS 


AC’s Fuel Pump is Amer- 
ica’s original and lead- 
ing make— backed by 25 
years of “know-how” 
- .. there’s none better. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION ee GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Sohio opens refinery 
to NAF Conventioneers 


If you’re coming to the NAF convention in 
Cleveland this September, Standard Oil of Ohio, 
whose headquarters are in Cleveland, extends you 
a warm welcome! As part of that welcome, we’re 
opening our Cleveland refinery to you on Satur- 
day, September 20. If you'd like to see oil and 
gasoline in the making, be sure to sign up for the 


trip by 9 A.M. Friday, September 19 at NAE 
Headquarters in Cleveland. 


Sohio dealers and station managers join in wel 
coming you, and suggest Sohio X-tane or Sohid 
Supreme gasoline, and Sohio HQD motor oil fo 
your car while you’re in Ohio. 


The STANDARD OIL G. como) 














